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MORE CHAPLAINS WANTED 


Chief of Chaplains, General Arnold, at Press Conference in 
New York City Released Statement of Needs 


SEPTEMBER 8 in New York City members of the Associated Church 
Press resident in and near New York gathered at the request of the Chief 
of Chaplains, Brigadier General William A. Arnold. The place of meeting 
was in the Federal Building, 90 Church Street. The atmosphere of wartime 
was observed as soon as one passed the threshold of the building. He was 
confronted with men in uniform, from whom passes must be secured to 
the room in which the conference was held. 


The major communication was made 
by General Arnold from a manuscript. 
This he read, and then released to each 
one present. An additional half hour 
was spent in his answering questions 
that were addressed to him. Two of 
these came from the editor of THe Lu- 
THERAN, who first called the General’s 
attention to the fact that so many 
clergymen have already taken service 
in the armed forces of the country as to 
create considerable difficulty in main- 
taining an adequate ministry in the 
church’s parishes and then asked: 

“Does the General believe that the 
church is justified in giving more of its 
clergymen to the Chaplains’ Corps?” 

The answer was a prompt and cate- 
gorical, “Yes.” To this General Arnold 
added: “The men to whom the chap- 
lains are sent are facing death. Their 
need for the ministry of religion can- 
not be paralleled by the needs of civilian 
parishes.” 


For the Duration 


The second query was: “For noo 
long a period of time are the chaplains 
expected to serve?” The answer was: 
“For the duration of the war.” 

The written release to which refer- 
ence has been made is as follows: 

As the tempo of the war increases the 
soldiers’ interest in spiritual matters 
also increases. We are receiving evi- 
dence of this almost daily. Chaplains 
reporting to our office from the battle 
areas point out the increased interest 
which they have observed and the in- 
creased opportunities which have been 
afforded them. Because such conditions 
prevail, I believe you will agree that 
we dare not fail these men by not sup- 
plying them with the necessary chap- 
lains. 

To carry on a global program of this 
nature in providing religious ministra- 
tions for all who desire them requires 
several thousand chaplains. As the 
Army expands the number of chaplains 
required will continue to increase. 

That we are behind in our procure- 
ment program is a known fact. Requi- 
sitions for chaplains are being received, 
which cannot be filled immediately. We 
need 859 additional chaplains today. Of 
these, approximately 350 are needed by 
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the Air Force and.509 are needed by 
the Army Ground Forces and the Army 
Service Forces. It should be stated that 
these chaplains should be under 45 
years of age for duty with combat 
troops. At present we have no va- 
cancies for those over 50. 

On a month by month basis, there 
are several denominations or church 
groups which have kept pace with the 
expansion of the Army and have sup- 
plied chaplains according to the pro- 


‘curement schedule which we have pre- 


pared. Two groups, the United Pres- 
byterian Church and the Unitarian 
Church, however have gone beyond 
this schedule and have already filled 
their entire 1943 quotas. The efforts 
and example of these groups are, in- 
deed, laudable. Others have fallen 
slightly short of the month by month 
procurement schedule. Among the de- 
nominations which on a month to 
month basis are either slightly ahead 
or are keeping pace with the procure- 
ment schedule are the following: Bap- 
tist (South), Presbyterian (U. S.), Re- 
formed Church in America, and Jewish. 
Among those which have almost main- 
tained their schedule are: Lutheran 
(Mo. Syn.), Protestant Episcopal and 
Baptist (North). 

Several church groups have been 
lagging in the matter of procurement. 
Some to a greater degree than others. 
In this category are the following: 
Methodist, Lutheran (NLC), Presby- 
terian (USA), African Methodist Epis- 
copal, Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, and 
Roman Catholic. 


Lutheran Quota Unfilled 


The problem of procurement is in- 
creased, due to the losses the Corps 
sustains through deaths, resignations, 
and reclassification for physical rea- 
sons. During the month of July, 35 
chaplains were lost, due to various rea- 
sons and causes. Since Pearl Harbor 
33 chaplains have given their lives in 
the service of the Army. All of these, 
of course, have to be replaced. 

The War Department has been most 


. generous in providing the chaplains 
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Margaret A. Roberts 


who again assumes responsibility for 
affairs at the United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, due to the assignment 
of Manager H. Torrey Walker to 
overseas duty by the U. S. Army. 

Mrs. Roberts has been a valuable 
member of the staff of the Publica- 
tion House ever since it was estab- 
lished. Previous to the merger 
which brought the U. L. P. H. into 
existence, she was for a short time 
on the staff of the Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society of the General Synod. 

During the period of management 
of the Publication House by Dr. 
Grant Hultberg, Mrs. Roberts be- 
came office manager and cashier. She © 
was responsible for all financial re- | 
ports and statements, and continues — 
to have this responsibility. 

Mrs. Roberts was acting manager © 
of the Publication House from Dr. 
Hultherg’s death until 1939. 

Following Mr. Walker’s election as 
manager, Mrs. Roberts was elected 
by the Board of Publication as its 
treasurer, and took the position of 
personnel manager in the Publica- 
tion House. During the last year, — 
although Mr. Walker has still been 
nominally in charge, Mrs. Roberts 
has taken a large share in manage- 
ment. For the duration of the war, 
she will share responsibility with Dr. 
J. Henry Harms, president of the 
Board of Publication. 

Business of the Publication House 
reaches a gross total of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars a year, and requires the 
service of about 150 employees. The 
present period is naturally one of 
extreme difficulty, due to loss of 
personnel to war industries and 
shortage of materials. Even under 
these circumstances, essential serv- 
ices to the churches are maintained. 
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Ecclesia reads the Headlines 


Despite the advantages possessed by the radio and the movie film 
in reporting news to the people, the newspapers remain the chief agencies 
for transmitting events and their interpretations to the people. And so 
far at least, our journals in the United States and Canada continue to 
enjoy the confidence of their public. 

Church members have access to these daily, weekly, and monthly 
publications. It is probable that all pastors read one or several of them, 
and that many of them are read in Christian families. It is proper that 
attention should be given to records of current events; only thus can cor- 
rect judgments be reached relative to the issues of our times. 

Speaking for the community of Christian believers in their collective 
capacity, it is emphatically the duty of the church “‘to scan the headlines” 
of secular journals in these days of crisis. To a reasonable extent we 
need to be familiar with the war news. One occasion for this interest lies 
in the fact that about half the nation’s population (62,000,000 persons) 
are directly engaged either in the armed forces or in war production or 
in gainful labor which the great conflict affects. Of the seven million or 
more men and women acknowledged to be in uniform at least ten per 
cent are from Lutheran congregations. We have great interest in their 
activities and state of mind. 

The church is similarly, though perhaps more indirectly, concerned 
with the social effects of war on our communities. We consider this con- 
flict an evidence of man’s evil passions and of his reckless adventures to 
satisfy personal or national ambitions. We must know how to support 
officials in their efforts to repress crime and to lessen vice. In the schools 
and in the elections there are opportunities for the Christian citizen to 
inject his convictions and make his religion a factor in education and 
politics. 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 


Long winter ahead 


THE women of Minneapolis are not 
going to let it be said, some cold day 
next February, that the students at 
Northwestern Seminary can’t get 
desserts to accompany their meals at 
the seminary boarding club. 

A month ago the members of the 
Seminary Auxiliary got together and 

canned enough 
XA ws ws peaches for a win- 
~ter’s supply. They 
AH purchased the 
peaches whole- 
sale and contrib- 
uted the neces- 
sary labor, there- 
by bringing down 
the cost of living for the men study- 
ing for the ministry at Northwestern. 
This month the women will hold an 
“Open House” evening at the semi- 
nary, charging canned goods for 
admission. 

Here and there about the country 
there are other examples of foresight 
on behalf of church institutions. The 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, always 
makes an appeal for donation of esas? 
along about Easter. The hens in the 
near-by farming areas do their part 
by stepping up production for that 
occasion. This year the egg dona- 
tions totaled 4,000 dozen. 

For a little while it seemed as 
though the government would find 

- it necessary to commandeer this fine 
egg supply for military purposes, but 
later relented when it was proved 
how much the orphans will need the 
eggs. A good many other supplies 
have been given the orphanage dur- 
ing the summer, including a load of 
2,500 pounds of pumpkin. 


Century at Muskego 


Tue first Norwegian Lutheran 
church in America, at Muskego in 
Wisconsin, is now 100 years old. Last 
month the centennial was celebrated, 
with addresses by Dr. J. A. Aas- 
gaard, president of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America, and 
by Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the N. L. C. Service Commission. 
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Augsburg Publishing House, of 
the Norwegian Church, has brought 
out a centennial volume, entitled 
Saga of Old Muskego. Privations in 
the early days in the Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory, and the unflinching religious 
faith which enabled the pioneers to 
persist, are worth a permanent place 
in American ‘history. 


Strictly twentieth century 


An aspect of church life which has 
developed only in recent decades is 
the weekly announcement folder 
distributed within the congregation 
each Sunday. In the early stages 
these were prepared individually by 
each congregation—usually with a 
picture of the. church on thd ‘front 
page. 

In the last decade the weekly bul- 
letins of the home-made type have 
been rapidly replaced by syndicated 
varieties, printed on front and back 
by the publisher, with inside pages 
blank for local printing. 

Beginning September 1, the More- 
house-Gorham Company offers such 
a bulletin to congregations of the 
Episcopal Church. It is similar to 
the folders published by Augsburg 
Publishing House which have been 
available for several years through 
the Church World Press. The Pres- 
byterians (U.S. A.) will soon offer 
their churches the Augsburg folders. 

The Moravians, United Brethren, 
and Evangelical and Reformed 
Church have started weekly bulletin 
series of their own in the last several 
years. Methodists have been doing it 
for a long time, as well as several 
other large church bodies. Concor- 
dia Publishing House has this year 
originated a series for the Missouri 
Synod, which formerly used the 
Augsburg folders. 


Want church lists 


CHURCHMEN of Kansas City, Mo., 
would like to obtain from school au- 
thorities a record of the church 
memberships or preferences of 17,000 
high school boys and girls. 

Giving such information about 
pupils would violate a long-estab- 


lished policy, the board of education 
has replied. Church leaders insist 
that if they are expected to help 
combat juvenile delinquency, they 
must have information about the in- 
dividuals to whom they should min- 
ister. 

If the religious-preference lists 
are secured, each denomination will 
get records on the boys and girls 
who name.it as their choice. 


No high pressure 

THE policeman’s club is the symbol 
of the state, points out Dr. Samuel 
Cavert, secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches. “The char- 
acteristic method of the state is coer- 
cion.” 

Churches must avoid even the ap- 
pearance of trying to impose their 
ideas by force. “If the church be- 
comes a pressure group and, by or- 
ganizing voters in even a legitimate 
way, secures the enactment of legis- 
lation it wants, it may well find it 
has paid too high a price for its suc- 
cess,” says Dr. Cavert.. 

Addressing Methodist clergymen 
in Westminster, Md., Dr. Cavert said 
that “the characteristic method of the 
church is reliance on the develop- 
ment of spiritual insight and moral 
persuasion.” 


No church at peace table 

Tue church should not seek a 
place at the peace table, says the 
Living Church, Episcopal weekly. 
Jesus did not allow himself to be © 
made a judge in worldly disputes, 
the editorial points out. His church 
should beware of engaging in the 
political horsetrading of the dele- 
gates to a/peace conference. 

“Christian leaders have been rep- 
resented in peace negotiations many, 
many times,” says the Living 
Church. “Bishops and popes and 
clerical politicians have had, 
through history, much to do with 
the framing of peace settlements and 
the conduct of government. It would 
be difficult indeed to show that the 
grace of Holy Orders operated to 
make them more effective statesmen 
than the laity.” 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


English as “the world’s language 
after the war” is to the front again 
with the earnest recommendation of 
the Ministries of Education of the 
governments-in-exile of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia 
and the Fighting French. French is 
offered as an alternative, undoubt- 
edly because of its persistence as the 
long-favored medium of diplomacy; 
but it lags behind the preference for 
English. According to the United 
Press (July 24) the initiative was 
taken by Gerritt Boljestein, the 
Netherlands Minister of Education, 
under whose guidance a committee 
suggested: (1) English or French to 
be compulsory subjects in higher 
forms of elementary schools of the 
European allies; (2) teaching of 
English to be strengthened as far as 
possible in all schools in view of the 
important part it will play in inter- 
national intercourse; (3) all publi- 
cations intended for international 
reading to be published either in 
English or French, or be accom- 
panied by English or French sum- 
maries; (4) only English or French 
_to be used at international meetings. 
... What will Stalin say to that? 


A Black Market and racketeering 
stunt that will test the powers of the 
OPA to the limit has recently de- 
veloped (September 4) in the village 
of Danforth, Maine. For a week 
bears have been making nightly 
raids on the place, carrying away 
sheep, pigs, poultry, from the pens 
of the 1,100 people of the community. 
By what directives and prohibitions 
the OPA will be able to impose ef- 
fective point-rationing on the racket- 
eering bears is not clear. The bears 
are quite shameless and belligerent. 
When one owner surprised a bear 
stealing his pig, and wounded it at 
close range, the bear dropped the 
pig and ran the owner into his house, 
and then carried off the pig. That 
procedure on the part of the pop- 
ulation, however, if pursued by 
other indignant owners, raises an- 
other delicate question. If the vil- 
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lagers kill the bears they will be 
obtaining considerable supplies of 
meat without the requisite ration- 
points to offer in payment, and that 
might lead in turn to a further dis- 
regard by humans of the “noble ex- 
periment” of a disagreeable meat 
rationing! Supply and demand did 
better than that. 


If a Fair amount of the lavish plan- 
ning being carried out to feed the 
famished hordes of Africa and 
Europe should be spent on the de- 
velopment of North Africa’s agricul- 
tural possibilities, the food problem 
of that territory could be solved 
nearer home. The Tell—the land 
stretching through Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco between the Atlas 
Mountains hinterland and the Med- 
iterranean—is rich farming land, 
capable of high production of grain, 
vegetables, fruit and cattle. In many 
parts, farmers with primitive equip- 
ment gather three crops of potatoes 
(“Malta” potatoes, long the favorite 
in European restaurants) yearly, 
and find corn usable within forty 
days of planting. The fact is that in 
this fertile territory crops are gath- 
ered the year around. The Nazis 
knew that, while they had a chance 
to despoil it through the compliant 
Vichy government. The Sahara 
Desert is in large measure said to 
be even more potentially fertile be- 
cause of the rich deposits of potash 
in the dry sands. All that is needed 
is to drive artesian wells into the 
vast underlying body of water—the 
remains of the great lake that once 
covered the present desert. This has 
been proved abundantly wherever 
wells have been driven. Machinery, 
modern agricultural methods, and 
system are all that are needed to 
make the land and its inhabitants the 
merchant of food instead of the beg- 
gar of doles. 


Norway Believes in paying its 
debts promptly, even under circum- 
stances that would justify a mora- 
torium, or even forgiveness. Its gov- 
ernment has just (August 16) paid 
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the final installment on a $20,000,000 
loan contracted in New York in 1923. 
A further loan of $25,000,000, con- 
tracted in 1924, is also paid off with 
the exception of $2,500,000, and that 
is already arranged for payment 
next year. This is a remarkable 
record for a country that is in the 
hands of invaders, its government in 
exile, and its assets and resources in 
process of confiscation and looting. 
To what extent this is occurring may 
be gathered from a responsible state- 
ment, to the effect that Norway’s na- 
tional wealth, before the war esti- 
mated at 15,000,000,000 kroner, has 
been reduced by destruction, con- 
fiscation and the deterioration has- 
tened by the occupying enemy, to the 
amount of 10,000,000,000 kroner, or 
a loss of a third of its assets. The 
Norwegians seem to be slightly an- 
noyed with their boarders who 
“came as friends.” 


The Bitter reward of conquerors 
is at hand—the turning of the con- 
quered whose bodies only were 
shackled, and that only for a time. 
The guerrilla bands of Greece and 
Yugoslavia have passed the stage of 
little things, and have well-organized 
civil administrations with which to 
conduct their own government 
freely. The Greeks have invaded the 
Aegean Sea to war against their 
enemy’s communication lines. The 
Yugoslavians have retaken one of 
their strong ports on the Adriatic, 
near enough to stolen Fiume to de- 
stroy its value for the Germans. The 
Montenegrins ‘have caused their 
Italian puppet king to decamp and 
climb their own mountains at will. 
France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway—all seethe with defiance, 
and wait impatiently and surely for 
their zero hour of deliverance. China 
is offering her armies in her future 
of freedom for service with the 
Allies “outside of China independ- 
ently or in conjunction with the 
Allied forces, wherever the enemy is 
found.” This is the age-long verdict 
of history filed forever against 
tyrants. 


A CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT TOWARD 


WORLD ORDER 


WHAT CHRISTIANS MAY DO TO ASSIST 


Develop Public Opinion 


THREE characteristics of the Chris- 
tian movement toward world order 
have been set forth in a previous 
article: 1. The movement seeks to 
bring pertinent elements of the Gos- 
pel to bear upon the tension points 
or the root evils from which inter- 
national maladjustments and wars 
inevitably emerge. 2. In attacking 
this international problem, Chris- 
tians are moving toward a more def- 
initely international co-operation. 3. 
An approach is being made “from 
the top down”; that is, by seeking 
effective contacts with governmental 
officials. There is no stronger stage 
from which the movement may 
make its early beginnings than a fa- 
vorable public opinion, 


EDUCATION OF THE MASSES 

The fourth characteristic has to do 
with an approach “from the bottom 
up”; that is, by crystallizing public 
opinion concerning the issues which 
are at stake and concerning the 
action which Christians, as citizens, 
are called upon to take. This ap- 
proach involves education of the 
masses of people. It has both short 
range and long range implications. 
Public opinion is immediately needed 
as an impetus to the right decisions 
which governments must now make. 
As public opinion is developed in 
this and other countries, through a 
far-reaching and somewhat cor- 
related program of education, it will 
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continuingly serve as a means of 
support upon which a developing 
world order can count. 

Thousands of parishes and com- 
munities in this country have been 
organizing themselves for study and 
action. Following are significant op- 
portunities which may be inter- 
preted on a congregational-or com- 
munity basis. Be it noted that, in 
these procedures, church leaders are 
taking the initiative to enlighten and 
to strengthen the consciences of in- 
dividuals so that Christians may ful- 
fill their function as citizens—citizens 
of our own land, but ultimately cit- 
izens of the world. 

Organize a congregational or, com- 
munity committee on world order to 
serve as a clearing house of informa- 
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Distribute Literature 


tion, and as a means for directing 
study and activity. 

Arrange study classes, in congre- 
gation or community, dealing spe- 
cifically with problems of world or- 
der. (For information concerning 
study materials communicate with 
the Parish and Church School Board 
or the Board of Social Missions.) 

Provide incidental reference to 
world order or international friend- 
ship in sermons and in Sunday and 
weekday church school lessons. In 
this connection, national holidays 
and the like ought particularly to be 
utilized. : 

Build a library containing pam- 
phlets and books dealing with the 
Christian’s part in promoting world 
order. Funds may be contributed by 
congregational organizations or by 
individuals. Administration may be 
in the hands of the general commit- 


tee or of a separate library commit- 
Tees 

Display appropriate pamphlets or 
books in the vestibule of the church 
or at some other conspicuous place. 

Have a current events bulletin 
board with pictures and articles from 
newspapers and magazines. 

Encourage financial support of ac- 
credited movements that are seeking 
to promote world order. 

Exemplify peace and order in com- 
munity 1ife—interdenominational, 
racial, civic, economic, social, and 
personal. | 

Take responsible action as a cit- 
izen in supporting sound legislation, 
in encouraging governmental of- ° 
ficials in their sound policies, and, 
wherever possible, in personally par- 
ticipating as an official of the gov- 
ernment. 

Show a constructive influence in 
all personal contacts—social and 
business—to offset provincialisms, 
hatreds, and all points of view which 
militate against world order. 


THE NEED FOR IMMEDIATE 
ACTION 


The effective application of the 
contribution which Christianity can 
make to world order demands stra- 
tegic timing. Two factors here play 
a part. 

In the first place, the minds of 
people are more receptive to plan- 
ning for world order while the hor- 
rors and deprivations of war are im- 
mediately at hand. After the war is 
over there will be a natural ten- 
dency to relapse into a state of leth- 
argy and to be obsessed with the 
thought that “it can’t happen again.” 

There is another reason why action 
must be taken this very moment. It 


Read Periodicals and Newspaper Reports 


The Lutheran 


was originally thought that plans 
could be laid and public opinion 
crystallized while the war was being 
fought with the view to definite ac- 
‘tion when a peace conference is con- 
vened. More and more this view of 
the situation is being demonstrated 
false. It is now felt that the peace 
conference—there. may be a series of 
conferences—following this war will 
in no way carry the significance or 
the finality which attached to Ver- 
sailles. In more respects than one, 
the peace is now in the making. A 
perusal of daily newspaper reports 
bears vivid testimony to the truth of 
this statement. Recall, for a moment, 
a few of the recent developments: 
the British-Russian Twenty-year 
Pact, the Litvinov-Roosevelt Agree- 
ment, the Atlantic Charter, the 
waiving of extra-territorial rights in 
China by England and the United 
States, the admission of Ethiopia to 
the United Nations, the pattern of 
tariff provisions set by Lend Lease, 
the proposed United Nations Com- 
mission on postwar planning, the is- 
sues attached to the renewal of recip- 
rocal trade relations agreements 
this past spring, the planning of the 
central and eastern European coun- 
tries regarding postwar relations, the 
bi-partisan bills submitted to Sen- 
ate, food conferences and other con- 
ferences by the United Nations, 
AMGOT, and the like. 

The issues of the moment call for 
immediate action. “Too little and too 
_ late,’ may apply to preparation for 
peace just as it has applied to prepa- 
ration for war. The churches must 
make their contribution now. The 
urge of conscience finds added en- 
couragement in the views expressed 
by leaders in our State Department. 
In a radio address, Secretary of 
State Hull made this statement: 
“Without impediment to the fullest 
prosecution of the war—indeed for 
its most effective prosecution—the 
United Nations should, from time to 
time, as they did in adopting the 
Atlantic Charter, formulate and pro- 
claim their common views regarding 
fundamental policies which will 
chart for mankind a wise course 
based on enduring spiritual values. 
In support of such policies, an in- 
formed public opinion must be de- 
veloped. This is a task of intensive 
study, hard thinking, broad vision 
and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but especially for parents, and 
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Conduct Discussion Groups 


teachers, and clergymen, and all 
those within each nation who pro- 
vide spiritual, moral and intellectual 
guidance. Never did so great and so 
compelling a duty in this respect de- 
volve upon those who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility, public and 
private.” ; 

Every citizen has a place in this 
developing movement. Especially is 
this true of every Christian man, 
woman and child. Congregations 
have an opportunity to influence 
their members and the community. 
This is a means of fostering Chris- 
tian growth in the world. 


Blessed Are Those 
Who Pray 


"Men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint." 


By JOHN H. WAGNER, 
Hudson Heights, N. J. 


PRAYER is the essence of worship. 
Those who come to places of worship 
and do not sincerely pray soon cease 
to come. Those who confess God but 
do not pray to Him come some day 
to the end of believing. 

Jesus has left to us the legacy of 
perfect prayer, together with the ex- 
hortation “always to pray.” After 
years of preparation and practice, He 
could “go apart to pray” and He 
always came back with true answers. 
He urged His disciples to “ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

But His legacy is even more def- 
inite than this, for He has given to 
all men a prayer that is a model for 


all right praying, whose petitions 
are the basis of all the blessedness 
of life. 

Behold how the Lord’s Prayer and 
The Beatitudes—both from the mind 
and heart of Jesus—agree together. 


THOSE WHO PRAY SINCERELY: 


“Hallowed be Thy Name,” are 
“poor in spirit” because they see 
themselves before the perfect light 
of God; and the answer to their 
prayer is that “theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

“Thy kingdom come,” are “they 
that mourn,” not for their own sor- 
rows but for the world’s; and “they 
shall be comforted” by the reassur- 
ance of God’s sovereignty and love. 

“Thy will be done,’ are “the 
meek,” not in slavishness to the dic- 
tates of man, but in submission to 
the perfect will of God; and “they 
shall inherit the earth” from God 
Whose it is. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
are they who, mindful of the bounty 
of God in material things and thank- 
ful for the same, are most conscious 
of the truth that “man does not live 
by bread alone,” and they “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness”; and 
they are filled. 

“Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against 
us,” are they who are “merciful”; 
and the answer to their prayer is 
that in mercy they are forgiven. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” are 
they who out of the pureness of their 
hearts are not turned to the right or 
to the left by the world, the flesh and 
the devil; but, in the singleness of 
their lives, “they shall see God.” 

“Deliver us from evil,” are they 
who are aware of sin and the evil 
inherent in strife and are “the peace- 
makers,” not by force of arms or by 
dint of diplomacy, but by righteous- 
ness; and though this may bring 
“persecution for righteousness’ 
sake,” they shall possess the king- 
dom of heaven as the children of 
God—that is real deliverance. 

Jesus gave this prayer to His hear- 
ers—and to us—in the same dis- 
course in which He told those who 
are the blessed of the earth. And 
some time later, when His disciples 
came and asked Him to teach them 
to pray, He gave them the same 
prayer. He teaches us also, not for 
vain repetition, but for perfect peti- 
tion how always to pray. 


WASHINGTON 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 


On Labor Day Sunday evening 
we listened to a national official of 
CIO talk about “Labor and the 
Church.” .. . He was reared in the 
Lutheran Church and was active in 
the Luther League. He was grad- 
uated from a Lutheran college... . 
He has a brilliant mind with a ra- 
diant vocabulary. . . . His closing 
tribute to the resident idealism and 
goodwill in the church almost went 
classic. . . . His speech contained 
inaccuracies and showed lack of re- 
liable information on what the 
church is actually doing in social 
fields. . . . But the total impression 
of his speech will last. . . . Some 
questions haunt..... Why hasn’t the 
Protestant Church adventured into 
the organized labor movement as the 
Roman Catholic Church has done? 
. .. What Lutheran pastors or rep- 
resentative laymen have been asked 
to sit on conciliation committees in 
labor disputes? . 
in coal-mining areas, for exampl 
are competent enough students of 
social conditions there to testify at 
government hearings? ... How many 
churchmen in industrial centers like 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Detroit 
are acquainted personally with labor 
leaders? How many have been in- 
vited to address union meetings? ... 
Is the church only an ambulance 
driver, or also here to tackle the 
. causes that make the ambulance 
necessary? 


HOME AGAIN 


ConcrREss came back to the “Hill,” 
and the atmosphere is normal 
around here again. Recently we had 
the unusual privilege, for us, of see- 
ing a Congressman in action in the 
home district. He was on vacation 
and was doing more than mending 
political fences. He announced a 
tour through the territory, made ap- 
pointments in various communities, 
asked his constituents to come in 
and make their complaints or sug- 
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gestions. He spent his time listening 
to or answering questions. One farm- 
er told us it was the first time in 
his memory that a Congressman had 
been around when votes weren’t be- 
ing counted. We don’t know the re- 
sults, but we’re certain that there 
will be some speeches on the floor 
that will reflect tours of a similar 
nature around the countryside. The 
House of Representatives is still the 
one body in Washington closest to 
the average man, and it must remain 
just that. 


WOODROW WILSON 4 


Dr. James H. Taytor, for thirty- 
seven years pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, retires this 
month. His predecessor, Dr. A. W. 
Pitzer, served there thirty-eight 
years. ... Dr. Taylor leaves one of 
the best administered and most care- 
fully nurtured congregations in 
Washington. . . . Woodrow Wilson 
was a faithful member for eleven 
years and a regular attendant... . 
While the former President is buried 
in Bethlehem Chapel of the Cathe- 
dral, his real spiritual home was 
Central Church and Dr. Taylor was 
his true counselor. . . . Perhaps Dr. 
Taylor’s best friend is Dr. Harris E. 
Kirk of Baltimore. President Wilson 
delivered the address at the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing on Fifteenth Street, closing with 
this sentence: “Therefore I, in look- 
ing forward to the privilege of wor- 
shiping in this place, shall look for- 
ward with the hope that there may 
be revealed to me, as to you, fresh 
comprehension of duty and of priv- 
ilege.” : 


AROUND THE VILLAGE 


Chaplain Charles D. Trexler, who 
has been serving as Post Chaplain at 
the Army Medical Center here, is 
retiring. We shall truly miss him. 
He has made a genuine contribution 
to pan-Protestantism in the Nation’s 
Capital and to our Church... . The 


.transports and overseas. . 


War Department has purchased two 
million individual paper communion — 
cups for the use of chaplains on 
. . Naval 
Officers are not supposed to carry 


’ packages or babies on the street, but 


we saw two carrying a case of beer. 
... . David Lynn, Capitol architect, 
says the Capitol building is the 
cleanest it has ever been. It has had 
a top-to-bottom overhauling and is 
spic and span for Congress’ return. 


CITY DIRECTORY 


THE new directory illustrates the 
cosmopolitan life of this place. Scan- 
ning the pages for striking names, 
here are some... . Bomber, Cannon, 
Panzer, Plane, Powder, Shell, Bom- 


‘bard, Tank (quite a tribute to the 


war). . . . George Washington, 
Robert E. Lee, Daniel Boone, Julius 
Caesar, Stonewall Jackson, Jesse 
James (how’s that for history?) ... 
There are John Law and John Out- 
law, there are eleven Whitehouses, 
four. Roosevelts besides the Pres- 
ident, two Saints, and one Sinner... 
and here.are some more: Reb, Yan- 
kee, Redfox, Redhead, Greenhorn, 
Whitebread, Potash, Perlmutter, 
Yellowfish, and Cabbagestalk. .. . 
And, as if to please Winston Church- 
ill, there are Messrs. Work, Sweat, 
and Victory. 


SOME PREACHER 


A FORMER minister obtained a 
government job. and‘in two weeks 
learned the language of bureaucracy 
so well that this is exactly what he 
put down when required to turn in 
his experience record: “Minister 
from 1930 to 1941, with full latitude 
and responsibility administratively - 
and professionally in unreviewed 
action to conceive, plan, lay out, and 
execute plans, programs, and pro- 
cedures to cover and control the 
activities of from one to four 
churches in finance, budget, control 
and planning, increase of member- 
ship, attendance promotion, recruit- 
ment, selection and replacement of 
personnel, recreational and_ social 
activities for a wide variety of un- 
related age groups, types, and dispo- 
sitions of people both church- and 
community-wide, leadership and 
personal growth. training with con- 
sequent determination of curriculum, 
type of school and/or effort and 
teaching techniques to be followed; 
as well as material and plant im- 
provement.” What a man! 


The Lutheran 


_TxE Committee on Stewardship 
and Benevolence in the Kansas 


}Synod, through its chairman, E. E. 
‘Stauffer, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, specializes on con- 
. tacting every pastor and congrega- 
tion in the synod for the express 
purpose of “talking up” the appor- _ 


tionment. Chairman Stauffer can 


jassume that role with good grace, as 


his congregation has paid its appor- 
tionment in full every year but one 


} since he became its pastor more than 


twenty-two years ago. It’s a fine 
thing for the program of the congre- 
gation, the synod, and the church in 
general when the chairman of any 
major committee practices what he 
preaches. 


QUESTIONNAIRE BROUGHT 
RESULTS 


“Your Committee on Stewardship 
and Benevolence,” says Chairman 
Stauffer’s report, “has endeavored to 
get in touch with every pastor and 
congregation in the synod, calling 
attention to the need for faithfulness 
in contributions for the carrying on 
of the work of our beloved Zion, and 
in meeting the apportionment in full. 

“A questionnaire, together with 
helpful suggestions, was sent to all 


_pastors. Many of the pastors read 


the questionnaire and the sugges- 
tions either to the church council, or 
the congregation, or both. Reports 
coming from pastors have assured us 
that this has led to an increase in the 
amount of apportionment paid, while 
others have promised, and are keep- 
ing this matter before their congre- 
gations by calling attention to the 
apportionment in their bulletins. 

“In one or two instances pastors 
have said: ‘We have not paid our 
apportionment in full in the past, but 
we shall endeavor to do so in the 
future.’ 

“Your committee is confident from 


the reply to the questionnaire that 


dossibly the major reason for failure 
to raise a higher percentage of the 
apportionment is due to the neglect 
to give sufficient information con- 
cerning the needs of the various ob- 
jectives, and the part that each indi- 
vidual and congregation should have 
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“In Full” Is Their Stewardship Goal 


ansas Synod Committee Believes in "Talking Up" Apportionment 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Chairman E. E. Stauffer, D.D., 
Committee on Stewardship, 
Kansas Synod 


in meeting the apportionment. We 
rejoice in the fact that our pastors 
are showing a greater interest in 
stewardship and in determination to 
raise their apportionment in full.” 


OFF TO A GOOD START IN 1943 


Chairman Stauffer made a report 
covering the synod for the first six 
months of 1943, which was published 
in the Kansas Synod Lutheran, the 
official synodical bulletin that goes to 


,every family in the synod. The re- 


port listed some arresting facts: 

It showed a net increase of ap- 
proximately $4,000 paid on the ap- 
portionment during that six months. 

It showed that of the forty congre- 
gations listed for the synod, thirty- 
one increased their freewill offerings 
for the apportionment $4,049.73. 

It showed that only four congre- 
gations decreased freewill offerings 
for the apportionment $77.39. 

It showed that five congregations 
paid exactly nothing on the appor- 
tionment during the same six 
months’ period, to compare. with 
eleven that paid nothing the preced- 
ing year. If the stewardship commit- 
tee’s‘ leadership is followed, every 
congregation will contribute some- 
thing toward the apportionment the 
last six months of 1943. 

It is clear from these facts that the 
Kansas Synod is “on the way up” 
with freewill offerings for benev- 
olences. “As long as that trend con- 
tinues there will be happier church 


members and happier pastors in that 
synod—not to mention a few happier 
folks in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D. C. Speed the 
day when the Kansas Synod takes 
its place alongside the California, 
Florida, Georgia-Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Pacific synods, in U. L. 
C. A. Treasurer Miller’s apportion- 
ment reports. (See page 2 of THE 
LuTHERAN for August 25, 1943.) 


From College Windows 
By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


WE ake apprehensive of the future. 
Instinctively we realize that the orgy 
of destruction sweeping the world 
will not be easily stopped. War, like 
a prairie or forest fire, gets out of 
control and knows no bounds. 

Yet we must begin to prepare for 
the days after the war. Nor will they 
be easy. The rebuilding of cities will 
be a small matter compared with the 
task of rebuilding faith, hope, love. 
Selfishness, greed, vengeance, cor- 
ruption, will flare forth in new forms, 
and thrive because of the vices nour- 
ished by war. As nations sow, so 
shall they reap. The conditions of 
war are producing a harvest which 
will make peace no less difficult than 
armed conflict. 

Whence shall come the kind of 
leadership which will lead mankind 
into better days? I do not hesitate 
to claim that we will have such lead- 
ership only if the Christian colleges: 
produce it. The world’s greatest need 
will be not for technical skills, re- 
search, inventions—the things the 
colleges and universities now are 
geared to produce. The greatest need 
will be for patience, forgiveness, 
forbearance, compassion, devotion to 
high but hidden ideals, in short, for 
the fruits of Christian character. 
The world will cry for resources of 
the spirit. 

Now is the time when men and 
women should be endowing Chris- 
tian schools for the fearful days 
ahead. These colleges of the church 
are arsenals of humanity which must 
be ready to function when all other 
arsenals are futile. The future of 
America as a Christian nation de- 
pends on the future of the schools 
of the church. Buy bonds to secure 
America, yes! Give those bonds to 
Christian colleges to secure a Chris- 
tian America! 


TOWARD GOD'S GOLDEN GOAL’S 


GEORGE JOSEPH MULLER Urges Looking Backward and 
Also Advancing After Twenty-five Years 


Wuers is the United Lutheran Church in America? What is it? How 
can 4,000 congregations and 3,600 ministers get together in one place to 


celebrate a twenty-fifth anniversary? 


The answer to these questions is simple. The United Lutheran Church 
in America, as far as you and I are concerned, is right in our own congre- 
gation and parish. No matter how small the group may be, it is the Church. 
Not the whole Church, but nevertheless the Church. Here the Word of 
forgiveness is proclaimed and taught, here the Sacraments are administered. 
In practice and reality the United Lutheran Church for any given com- 


munity is in the local congregation. 

So I have a right to ask, ‘“‘Does my 
home congregation furnish a faithful 
picture of the true Church? Of the 
Lutheran Church? Of the United 
Lutheran Church? Not in size of 
building or membership, but in what 
my congregation teaches and prac- 
tices.” There are some features which 
should be common to every Lu- 
theran congregation regardless of 
size or location. Our members rec- 
ognize this in these days of turmoil 
and migration when they say, “I 
have found a Lutheran church. I feel 
at home. It has the same Gospel and 
the same service.” 

When Lutheran people gather in 
congregations each Lord’s Day morn- 
ing, all over the wide flung areas of 
America, they join in united prayer 
and praise by the use of a common 


the United Lutheran Church in 
America formed. That year likewise 
saw three other names disappear 
from the Lutheran scene. The Gen- 
eral Council, the General Synod and 
the United Synod in the South are 
merely names and memories today. 

For at least fifty years before 1918 
devout men in all three of these 
groups had been working together to 
find a common confession of' faith. 
They found this faith expressed in 
the Confessional Books of the Lu- 
theran Church. And when they 
found this common faith in the old 
catechism and other confessions, 
these same men began the search for 
a common form of worship. Out of 
this search came The Common Serv- 
ice Book, first published in 1917 by 
‘the three bodies mentioned, and 


liturgy. This liturgy is called Thé/ adopted by the United Lutheran 


Common Service, The Service or 
The Communion. The congregations 
of the United Lutheran Church use 
it in The Common Service Book. 
Congregations of the Missouri 
Synod, Augustana Synod, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church and the 
American Lutheran Church likewise 
have this identical liturgy in their 
own books of worship. 

Why has this liturgy found such 
wide acceptance among the Luther- 
ans of America? Why is it a means 
of building inner strength and 
unity? The answer is: Because it is 
built upon the teachings of Luther’s 
Catechism, the Augsburg Confession 
and the other Confessions of our 
Church. The Confessions proclaim 
the doctrines of the Church in state- 
ment form. The liturgy proclaims 
the same doctrines in words of 
prayer, praise, confession and Sac- 
raments. 

The year 1918 is now twenty-five 
years in past history. That year saw 
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Church in America with the merger ~ 


in 1918. When teaching and worship 
joined hands, the practical uniting of 
synods became possible. 


ONLY A VILLAGE PASTOR 


It may seem strange to many read- 
ers of this article to link the United 
Lutheran Church, and The Common 
Service Book with an (to us) ob- 
scure Lutheran pastor in a south 
German village. Yet it is a fact that 
they are connected. 

John Conrad Wilhelm Loehe 
(lay-he) was his name. He was pas- 
tor of a small village congregation in 
Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, Germany, 
from 1837 until his death in 1872. 
He never was allowed to accept calls 
from big city congregations. His 
church superiors saw to that. He 
was far too outspoken a churchman 
for them. They did not like his views 
on the state church, unionism, spir- 
itual decay and doctrinal’ indiffer- 
ence. His testimony for the truth was 


too outspoken and fearless. 

Emigration drew 'the attention of 
Pastor Loehe to the scattered Lu- 
therans in the midwestern states. 
Some of his own parishioners had 
emigrated to these portions of the 
United States. Loehe helped to form 
colonies to keep them together; he 
trained pastors and sent them over, 
he helped in the forming of congre- 
gations and the establishment of col- 
leges and seminaries. These prac- 
tical works of Loehe contributed 
much to the founding of the Mis- 
souri Synod as well as that of the 
former Iowa Synod, now part of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

Again the reader may ask: What 
has all this to do with our own 
United Lutheran Church? What do 
we owe to Wilhelm Loehe? You will 
find the answer on every altar and 
in every pew, as well as in many a 
home; in fact, wherever you find a 
copy of The Common Service Book. 
The men who formed the Committee 
of the Common Service Book knew 
the debt of gratitude that they owed 
to the works and spiritual insight of 
Pastor Loehe. 

I will let Pastor Edward T, Horn 
tell the facts in his own words. Dr. 
Horn served on the Common Serv- 
ice Book Committee from the United 
Synod in the South. As one of the 
most gifted scholars of that commit- 
tee his words carry conviction. In 
1908, while The Common Service 
Book was in process of formation, 
Dr. Horn was the minister of Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa. In that same 
year he issued a translation of 
Loehe’s booklet entitled, Three 
Books Concerning the Church. The 
book had been written in 1844, the 
Preface was written in 1908. Here 
follows an extract from Pastor 
Horn’s Preface: y. 


“While The Church Book and The 
Common Service went directly to the 
sources, in Loehe’s Agende were found 
a treasury of Lutheran forms of wor- 
ship, rendered and arranged with the 
delicacy and taste of a poet and saint; 
a guide to the unchanging principles 
of Divine Worship. He will be more 
and more prominent in our memory 
and thanksgiving as we develop our 
Inner Mission and our Diakonie, 
Through his disciples and his institu- 
tions, as through: his writings, he will 
remain a living influence upon the 
Church. Wherever we meet him, he is 
a Philip saying with holy confidence, 
invitation and awe, ‘We have found 
Him of Whom Moses in the Law and 


The Lutheran 


‘the Prophets did write, Jesus of Naz- 
areth.’” 


This is not an attempt to write the 
‘biography of Pastor Loehe. It is 
rather an effort to sketch the outline 
of his wide vision, deep spirituality, 
liturgical understanding and confes- 
sional faithfulness which brought 
forth such rich fruit in his own par- 
ish and in every field where his prin- 
ciples held sway. 

We of the United Lutheran 
Church are blessed by his labors of 
love in the field of worship, and the 
whole Lutheran Church of America 
is receiving an added blessing in the 
coming unity of faith and worship 
that is being perfected through the 
common sharing of one form of wor- 
ship in all our synods. 

Loehe was definitely and strictly 
Lutheran, believed in a_ liturgical 
service, was a gifted preacher, a 
most devout and sincere pastor, truly 
evangelistic and missionary-minded. 
If our ministers will cultivate the 
vision, consecration and zeal of 
Loehe, and our congregations desire 
such pastors, what can stay the 
growth of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and in truth the 
Lutheran Church in the world? 

Hear a few words from Loehe’s 
own: pen about the Lutheran Church 
as the true Church and her mission 
and work. Words of counsel and 
faith to guide us towards the fiftieth 
anniversary goal. 


THE LIFE BLOOD OF THE CHURCH 


The work of missions is nothing else 
than the one Church of God in motion 
—the actualization of the One Univer- 
sal Catholic Church. The work of Mis- 
sions is the life of the Catholic (uni- 
versal) Church: when it stops, blood 
and breath stagnate. The love that 
unites earth and heaven dies, if it dies. 


VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE CHURCH 


The Visible Church embraces all 
those who in the parable of the Great 
Supper are said to be called. The In- 
| visible Church embraces those who 
not only have been called, but have 
also let themselves be enlightened, con- 
verted, justified and perfected through 
the Word of the Living God. 

Everyone who wishes to belong to 
the Invisible Church must belong to the 
Visible. This in one word means, that 
the Visible Church is the tabernacle of 
God among men, and outside of ‘it 
there is no salvation. 

The Invisible Church, which is spread 
over the whole earth, is divided into a 
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number of, Particular Churches, every 
one of which has its own distinctive 
name. 

If the differences of the Particular 
Churches (denominations) consisted 
merely in outward things, as for in- 
stance, in liturgical forms and formulas, 
vestments, etc., we could look at what 
they have in common and let everyone 
live according to his pleasure. But this 
is not the case. What separates them 
is doctrine, conceptions of divine 
truth. They teach differently. 

We admit that the so-called Lutheran 
Church is only a Particular Church, a 
part of the Visible Church. But we 
hold that in spite of many an imperfec- 
tion that cleaves to her, she possesses 
before all other Churches, the mark of 
the pure Particular Church, the Church 
par excellence. 


THE TRUE CHURCH 


The Real Church prays without ceas- 
ing for the union of all souls in one 
pure teaching, hopes that all the sheep 
of the Good Shepherd will hear His 
voice in the preaching of the pure doc- 
trine and will assemble in one fold; 
but she recognizes her calling too 
clearly and is too thoroughly conscious 
of the jewel she possesses in the pure 
Confession and the pure doctrine, to 
ever encourage the hope that the way 
to union with her will be made easier 
by alteration or transformation of her 
Confession. 

Let the true Church hold what she 
has. Let her be firm against every 
error. Let her say—NO, simple, calm, 
earnest, steadfast, patient—NO, to 
everything that is not true. Let her be 
consistent in this testimony from be- 
ginning to end. But let her also say— 
YES, a simple, calm, joyful—YES, to 
everything that is true. 

The greatest treasure of the Lutheran 
Church is the true doctrine derived 
from the pure Confession. . . . Testi- 
mony is the chief vocation of the 
Church of God, which is called Lu- 
theran. This does not excuse her from 
carrying the torch of the true faith to 
all nations as far as it is possible to 
do so. 

We know that all other confessions 
that are preached to the heathen bring 
to them the possibility of salvation; 
therefore we rejoice in the missions of 
all confessions, much as we lament the 
defects of their doctrine and the faults 
of their practice. We pray for all mis- 
sions and for all the heathen. 


THE WORD IN PRACTICE 


The Lutheran Church does not con- 
sider it an insult, if it is said: “The Lu- 
theran pastor thinks it is enough to 
preach, catechize, administer the Sac- 
raments, hear the confessions of pen- 
itents, and comfort the sick.” She 


knows that even the most faithful pas- 
tors do not do enough of this. 

The Lutheran Church regards the 
care of the poor as the duty of the 
Church, as it was in the times of the 
Apostles; she regards the school as stil! 
her domain, as it was of old; the sick, 
the pilgrims and the orphans are today 
her care, as they always have been; 
she still cares for the bread and the 
maintenance and refreshment of her. 
servants; and still cares that the Holy 
Places serve their purpose. 

Among the means which the Church 
uses to save souls, preaching stands 
first. The preacher proclaims salvation 
in Christ Jesus with the consciousness 
that not what he does, but the noble 
contents of the Word, must separate 
souls from the world and bring them 
near to God. 

The Small Catechism of Luther is 
the only catechism in the world that 
one can pray: The Catechism should 
be the goal of all instruction. When the 
Catechism again becomes a house book 
we will perceive what invigoration for 
the Church will proceed from it. 


THE WORSHIPING CHURCH 


The Church not only learns, she 
prays. She prays not only in her single 
members in their homes, but together 
in her Houses of Assembly. Our Church 
has a great store of liturgical treasure, 
and all that is needed is that she 
should rightly use it. But it is just here 
that she failed in the days of her deep 
disgrace. With their faith her children 
lost prayer and song, the ornament and 
beauty of her worship. 

Do not be afraid to teach the liturgy. 
It can be taught like the Catechism; 
it can be mere lip service like the Cate- 
chism, but it need not be so. 

It is distressful that every one forms 
his own opinions about hymns and 
liturgy, without ever having looked 
into the principles of the subject. 

The Church remains what she is, 
even without a liturgy, she remains a 
queen even in beggar’s rags. It is bet- 
ter to give up everything else and 
hold only to pure doctrine, than to go 
about in, pomp and glory of splendid 


_ services, which are without light and 


life, because the doctrine has become 
impure. 

Yet it is not necessary to let the 
Church go in beggar’s rags. Much 
better is it that her prayers, her hymns, 
her sacred order, the holy thoughts of 
her liturgy, should be impressed upon 
the people, and in sermon and cate- 
chetical instruction be used as a living 
book for proof and instruction. The 
true faith is not only in the sermon, but 
it is prayed through the prayers and 
sung in the hymns. 

The liturgy becomes a new strength 
of the Church against her enemies.” 


AMONG OURSELVES 


ky Margaret 0. g. Gevin 


Who Shall Represent You? 


Many people have received a new 
kind of ballot. It is a list of fifty in- 
dividuals from which we are asked 
to select five who “will be asked to 
sponsor this country’s participation 
in a simultaneous move to establish 
an International Union to protect 
the social, economic, and _ political 
rights of free men in the post-war 
period.” 

It sounds like the millenium, 


doesn’t it? Voting for people to rep- - 


resent us in an “International Union” 
gives us the same sort of thrill our 
forefathers may have known when 
they voted for the first members of 
the Continental Congress. No more 
intercolonial wars—could it be pos- 
sible? 

The ballot I’m talking about is 
not an official thing, of course. It is 
more of a Gallup poll to determine 
what sort of men and women the 
American people would want to rep- 
resent them in planning a post-war 
world. The fifty names are a good 
cross section of the public. There are 
nine women to forty-one men, a rea- 
sonable proportion at this period of 
history. There are representatives of 
all three political parties, of many 
faiths and races. 

To select five from such a list is 
difficult. The intelligence and in- 
tegrity of most of them are unques- 
tioned. The women alone might 
create and maintain a pretty satis- 
factory sort of world. Who wouldn’t 
like to see what Pearl Buck and 
Eleanor Roosevelt plus Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow and Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick could do? On the other hand, 
who would want to dispense with 
the contributions of such men as 
Charles Evans Hughes, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Wendell Willkie, Nor- 
man Thomas, Paul Robeson, and a 
dozen others? It is far from easy to 
decide who shall represent YOU. 

And it must represent you, of- 
ficially or unofficially, or it falls flat. 
Democracy cannot succeed unless it 
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gives body to the combined will of 
all the individuals who make up the 
democracy. It depends not upon the 
will of the majority so much as upon 
the will of the majority of indi- 
viduals. When the individual is lost, 
democracy is lost. 

That is what makes it so important 
for you to decide who shall repre- 
sent YOU. For you are essential to 
the survival of democracy. Without 
you, it slides swiftly into socialism, 
fascism, dictatorship. 

As a matter of fact, no one can 
fully represent you in this post-war 
period, or in any other period of 
your march through this vale of 
tears. You are there, and no one can 
rub you out. Your weight influences 
the scales whether you want to carry 
any weight or not. You are tipping 
the scales toward peace or toward 
bigger and better wars by the way 
you live from day to day. 

Peace and brotherhood are the in- 
evitable goal of mankind. God made 
it that way. Every act or word or 

‘thought of an individual or a nation 
pushes us on or holds us back. 

Did I say no one could represent 
you? Please let me take it back. 
There are dozens, even hundreds of 
people who represent you. They are 
the people whom you influence for 
good or evil. They are your family, 
your friends, your Sunday school 
pupils, those you influence through 
the Children of the Church, or the 
Missionary Society. There are the 
Christians here and. in other lands 
whom your gifts have helped. There 
are the generations yet to come 
whom your children or your pupils 
shall shape. 


Facing the Day 


Tue five-year-old awoke slowly. 
His eyelids fluttered and were still 
again. He thrust one sun-browned 
fist into the whiteness of the pillow, 
drew it back, and rolled over on his 
stomach. 

‘His eyelids fluttered again, faster 


this time. He raised his head and ~ 
looked around the room, for all the 
world like an inquisitive squirrel. 
He rolled onto his back once more 
and sat up abruptly. His feet were 
over the side of the bed and he was 
standing upright in the middle of the 
floor before he saw his mother 
watching from the doorway. 

“Where is everyone?” he de- 
manded. His voice rose despairingly, 
“Are they up?” 

“Up and dressed and finished with 
their breakfast. Corne on, lazybones, 
let me help you into your clothes.” 

“Where are they? Did they go out 
to play? Why didn’t they wake-me?” 

“Because I knew you needed to 
sleep. I’m sure you feel lots better 
for your extra nap.” 

“No, I don’t. I feel awful. Sleep- 
ing makes me sick.” 

“Well, let’s get you dressed and 
see how you feel.” 

By the time he was fully clothed 
and seated at the breakfast table, his 
dismay was gone, but not his energy. 
His mother turned a bit wearily to 
her own tasks, thinking how nice it 
would be to have that much pep. 

“Why didn’t they wake me too?” 
instead of “Don’t tell me it’s time to 
get up already?” What makes the 
difference? 

Quiet sleep at night? A healthy 
five-year-old doesn’t lie awake 
brooding over the events of the day 
just past or worrying about what 
the morrow may bring, 

A vivid curiosity about the new 
day that is unfolding? So much to 
see and learn and do, and all of it 
interesting, potentially exciting. 

Feeling one’s powers adequate to 
meet whatever new situations may 
arise? Most five-year-olds in this 
continent are so surrounded with 
loving care that they, or they and © 
their parents together, are equal to 
whatever they may have to face. 

His mother wondered whether this 
could be one more facet of the re- 
quirement, for entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven, “except ye be- 
come as little children.” Perfect faith 
in and fellowship with God should 
bring quiet rest, a zestful interest in 
the future, and the confidence that 
you and God are together equal to 
an emergency. 

“T laid me down and slept. I 
awaked for the Lord sustained me.” 
The secret is thousands of years old, 
but to much of the world it is still 
a secret. 
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NIGE GIRLS DOQ— The Lathrops Consider Conventions 


“Tm afraid that’s all I have to 
show you.” 

Mrs. Lyman laid the green beret 
on the table in front of Joan and be- 
gan putting away the hats she had 
taken out of the deep drawer. 

“Tet me see that one,” said Joan, 
“the pink one.” 

Mrs. Lyman’s face took on that 
buttoned up look which indicated 
that she was thinking a great deal 
that she was too polite, perhaps too 
well brought up, to let pass her lips. 

“Your mother didn’t think such a 
light color would be practical at this 
time of year.” 

“But I just want to see how it 
looks. I’ll give it right back to you.” 

I interrupted before the milliner’s 
irritation could break through her 
‘self-control. “In case you have for- 
gotten, Joan, we came to buy a hat 
for you to wear on Sunday, not to 
hold a fashion show. We don’t want 
to try on all the hats Mrs. Lyman 
has in the shop.” 

“Oh, mother, just that one! I only 
want to see how it looks. I think it 
would do something for me.” 

‘Don’t be so silly,” I hissed, as 
Mrs. Lyman turned to the back of 
the shop to collect more hats or her 
temper. “Stop acting like Sandra 


Haines and decide whether you want . 


the green beret or the brown off-the- 
_ face hat. They both look very nice 
and you can wear either of them all 
winter.” 

Joan’s eyes had filled with tears at 
my unkind and perhaps unwise 
mention of her idol’s name. I knew 
I had made matters worse instead of 
better, but there didn’t seem to be 
anything to do about it. Ever since 
Sandra Haines appeared on our 
horizon, life at the Lathrop home has 
been increasingly complicated. 

Sandra is eighteen. She was grad- 
uated from the Consolidated High 
School in Clarke County in June. At 
the beginning of July she came to 
live with her aunt across the street 
from us while she works at the 
C. B. I. plant here. Mrs. Haines is 
delighted to have her and thinks 
that the way she spends all her avail- 
able cash on clothes, cosmetics, and 
hair-do’s is cute. 
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“In spite of the hard work she 
does at the factory, dear Sandra is so 
girlish, so feminine. My dear, you 
wouldn’t know her for the same 
child who came here three months 
ago!” 

I wonder sometimes how her 
mother will like the alterations. I 
know I’m none too pleased with the 
changes in Joan. She used to sit 
with Sandra by the half hour, en- 


‘thralled by the mysterious lotions 


and polishes and perfumes on her 
dressing table. Now that Joan is in 
school and Sandra is working swing 
shift, they are separated physically, 
but the influence lingers on. Games 
of “dress-up” are primping mara- 
thons. Voice and mannerisms are 
Sandra to the life. I am almost happy 
when she forgets her new role long 
enough to quarrel with Mark. 

Mrs. Lyman was back and I turned 
on her a smile which I hoped might 
thaw her displeasure. “We have de- 
cided it is to be the green or the 
brown. Which do you want, Joan?” 

Joan took a long look at me, in- 
terpreted correctly the artificial 
pleasantness of my tone, and gulped, 
“The green.” 

Mrs. Lyman unbent enough to 
hand us our package with a polite, 
“Come again.” I nodded brightly, 
but I knew it would be a long time 
before I accepted her invitation. 

Now that the die was cast, Joan 
seemed very, well pleased with the 
new headgear. 

“Do you think daddy will like it? 
He didn’t like me to come to church 
without a hat last week, did he? 
When I told him I couldn’t wear my 
summer one because Phyllis’s dog 
ate half the flowers, he just said I’d 
better get you to get me a winter one 
and —. —Oh, look! Mark’s got all 
the boys playing commandos at our 
house.” She raced off. 

The lawn was full of boys of all 
ages. As I approached, Tommy was 
yelling, “And you can’t kill the same 
guy more than once!” 

“How about moving to the back 
yard?” I called above-the din.’ 

“That’s our objective. This is just 
our home base,” Mark answered and 
turned back to business. 


ns Rae» 


“Can I be a nurse?” asked Joan. 

“Sure, but you’ve got to stay here. 
Commandos don’t take nurses with 
them.” 

I went into the house and laid 
Joan’s hat on the shelf of the hall 
closet. She was now ready to meet 
the first day of the week in the ap- 
proved manner. 

“What are you smiling about?” 
Jerry had walked up quietly behind 
me. 

“Just thinking that your opinion 
doesn’t amount to much.” 

“And that’s a pleasant reception, 
['m sure! Am I supposed to ask 
why?” 

“Well, I was thinking about St. 
Paul. He said that women should 
cover their heads when they pray, 
and two thousand years later they 
are still doing it.” 

“Tf you meant my opinion doesn’t 
amount to much compared to St. 
Paul’s, I feel better. As for this busi- 
ness of hats, I don’t think St. Paul 
had much to do with it. I don’t even 
know who said men should take 
theirs off, do you? But they are still 
doing it. I don’t like Joan to come 
to church bareheaded any more than 
I would want Mark to enter the 
church with his hat on his head. 
Conventions are just solidified good 
manners.” 

“Not superstitions?” 

“They can become that, of course. 
And they can become so rigid and 
brittle that they break easily:” 

“T suppose you are right. That’s 
probably what’s back of my annoy- 
ance with our little friend Sandra. 
She doesn’t look a bit like the sweet, 
kind-hearted youngster she really is. 
She has broken the conventional pic- 
ture of a wholesome young girl.—Is 
the pattern wrong or is she?” 

“Tf she were my daughter, I’d lock 
her up till she saw it was better 
manners to be conventional.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to laugh, but 
I hate to think what her mother will 
think when she sees that frizzled 
hair!” 

The yelling outside reached a new 
crescendo. Jerry grinned, “How’s 
that for good manners?” 

“Tt’s conventional for the age.” 
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I bow my knees unto the Father, 
from whom every family in heaven 
and on earth is named. 


Ephesians 3: 14, 15 


Tue study of genealogy is fascinat- 
ing, but the novice is bewildered by 
the seemingly endless ramifications 
of the family tree, as it branches into 
subdivisions in geometrical progres- 
sion. Studying the entire human 
family one gets his true bearings by 
starting at the original rooting at 
Eden and later at Ararat. And back 
of our first parents stands the Crea- 
tor of all. Throughout the genera- 
tions He continues as the everlast- 
ing Father. The brotherhood of man 
is possible only through the Father- 
hood of God. To Him should I, His 
child, “bow my knees” in grateful 
worship and confident supplication. 


~ ~ + 


And when the Lord saw her, he 
had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep not. Luke 7: 13 


THE present epoch of “sweat, 
blood, and tears” begins with the 
sweat of the factory and the training 
camp, centers in the blood of battle, 


and issues in the tears of the victims /’ 


of war. The physician Luke does no 
tell what preceded, but he portrays 
in part the anguish that flowed 
through the tears of the widow in 
the funeral procession. Her husband 
had been taken and then her only 
son. But the train of death was 
halted by the Lord of life before it 
reached the graveyard. The One 
Who halts us in our sad way is the 
compassionate “Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.” 


+ + + 


And he came nigh and touched 
the bier, and the bearers stood still. 
Luke 7: 14 


Tue cross of Christ would be in- 
adequate if it only pointed heaven- 
ward in divine reconciliation. Its 
horizontal beam points the way of 
human redemption. The outstretched 
arms of the Saviour extend to all 
who need and seek Him. His feet 
tread the levels of the sorrowing and 
suffering. Even to the gates of death 
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He delights to come in gracious min- 
istration. When He touched the 
coffin “the bearers stood still.” They 
felt the Presence of One Who could 
not be defiled by death but Whose 
touch meant life. 


+ + + 


And he said, Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise! Luke 7: 14 


One of the “benneyfits” of Sunday 
school enumerated in an essay by a 
boy of nine is that “Sunday Sckools 
saves the big boys and girls from 
going to church when the boys get 
big enuff to smoke and to not mind 
their Pas. Only they go to church 
some nites when the girls go along 
and they set in the back seats and 
chew gum. My Pa told Jim my big 
brother that he ort to go to church 
reglar. But Jim said there ain’t no 
need of my going more’n your going. 
I have as much rite to stay home as 
you.” The arguments by that boy 
express the attitude of youth when 
parents do not lead the way. To all 
such comes the Son of man, the Elder 
Brother, inspiring to that which is 
highest and best. 


+ + + 
And he gave him to his mother. 
Luke 7: 15 


Tue family triangle of father, 
mother, and child was twice broken 
when the father and then the son 
were removed by death. The 
widowed, sonless mother on the way 
to the cemetery at Nain is one of mil- 
lions in the tragic procession 
throughout the ages. But broken 
hearts are mended or misery eased 
when the Man of Nazareth contacts 
the sorrowing. He may not restore 
the dead to their families as He did 
in Galilee, but He assures a family 
reunion in the life everlasting. And 
He strengthens love’s triangle by the 
addition of His own presence and 
grace. The Christian home is made 
and re-made by the Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus. 


or. ot 
Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed 


thereto according to thy word. 
Psalm 119: 9 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


C. H. SpurcEon in repeating the 
question, “Wherewith shall a young 
man cleanse his way?” commented: 
“Never was there a more important 
question for any man; never was 
there a fitter time for asking it than 
at the commencement of life. .. . The 
answer is: ‘By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word.’ Young man, 
the Bible must be your chart... . 
You must study your Bible that you 
may take heed to your daily life. 
The narrow way was never hit on by 
chance, neither did any heedless 
man ever lead a holy life.” Another 
said, “God is the unlimited Source 
of energy for the continuous renewal 
of life and the tireless creation of 
ever higher values.” 


a + + 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, If 
a man keep my word, he shall never 
see death. John 8: 51 


TRUTH is eternal. Possessing it we 
have that which survives all ravages 
of time. “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away,” said Christ, “but my 
word shall not pass, away.” That 
Word not only insures the safe pas- 
sage of the believer through every 
dark valley and into the unknown > 
beyond, but its light blazes the way 
for the nations that grope in uncer- 
tainty. Jesus is the living Word, 
Whose Light leads into the perfect 
day. 


PRAYER 


Lorp JEesus Curist, Who didst 
minister to the bodies and souls of 
men, may Thy Spirit strengthen and 
inspire all) who relieve the sufferings 
of the world. We remember before 
Thee doctors, nurses and ambulance 
workers; all agencies of help among 
the homeless and the refugees; all 
who seek to comfort the troubled 
spirit of their fellowmen. Give them 
Thy courage, skill, and patience, and 
help them to know that they are 
serving Thee, Who with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit livest and reign- 
est One God, world without end. 
Amen, 


The Lutheran 


New York City. 


The mortgage is to be paid off over 
a period of years by contribution of 
United Lutheran Publication House 
profits to the Executive Board for 
this purpose. It was agreed by the 
officers of the Church that the Pub- 
lication Board will not be called on 
for special contributions for any 
other purpose during the period the 
building indebtedness is being liq- 
uidated. It was also agreed that for 
the present year the amount of reg- 
ular contribution for the work of the 
Department of Promotion will be 
somewhat reduced. 

Dr. E. Clarence Miller, treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church, ex- 
plained to the Board of Publication 
the details involved in the purchase. 


Twenty-fifth Year 


Born during the first World War as 
an agency to meet emergency condi- 
tions in the Church and now again en- 
gaged in war emergency work, the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has amply 
earned title to observe its silver anni- 
versary. During the past twenty-five 
years the Council has served to unify 
and solidify Lutheran forces in Amer- 
ica; it has brought the various national 
Lutheran bodies into closer co-opera- 
tion in the activities and interests that 

_ they have in common. In addition, it 
‘ undertook and successfully managed 
' extensive relief distributions after the 
last war among the stricken Lutheran 
churches of Europe, while at the same 
-time and later it gave interim support 
of their “war-orphaned” mission fields 
throughout the world. Also the Coun- 
cil was the chief instrument in the or- 
ganization in 1923 of the Lutheran 
World Convention, in which church 
bodies of twenty-two countries are 
represented. ; 
Now, again confronted by conditions 
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Publication Board to Finance 
Church House Purchase 


Plans Made to Meet Cost of New U.L.C.A. Headquarters 


Tue Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church at a special 
meeting last month voted to appropriate $35,000 for the use of the Executive 
Board in making the initial payment on the property at 231 Madison Avenue, 


The Publication Board will also provide the full remaining sum due on 
the property, as an investment of a part of its depreciation reserve funds, 
and for which it will receive a mortgage from the United Lutheran Church. 


H. Torrey Walker Goes Overseas 


It was reported to the Publication 
Board at the special meeting that 
H. Torrey Walker, manager. of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
and a major in the U. S. Army, has 
been ordered overseas. He is on 
leave of absence from the ULPH. 
His resignation as manager was de- 
clined. 

During Major Walker’s absence 
the chief burden of supervision of 
the Publication House will be borne 
by Mrs. Margaret A. Roberts, who is 
the treasurer of the Board of Pub- 
lication and personnel manager of 
the United Lutheran Publication 
House. 


National Lutheran Council's 


not unlike those of the year of its 
founding, the Council, in co-operation 
with the Lutheran World Convention 
and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, is providing support for mission 
fields in many lands. Other emergency 
activities include operation of service 
and parish centers in sixty-nine cities 
throughout the United States for the 
recreation and spiritual relaxation of 
the men and women in the armed 
forces; the providing of religious lit- 
erature and supplies for hundreds of 
army and navy chaplains at home and 
overseas; the development of religious 
and social welfare programs for 200,000 


Lutherans in defense housing areas; 
support of work among refugees and 
war prisoners; and distribution of 
Bibles in foreign lands. 


Cash Passes One Million Dollars 


To finance these special causes dur- 
ing the current year, more than one 
million dollars in cash has been con- 
tributed to Lutheran World Action 
funds this summer by the 9,816 congre- 
gations in the United States co-operat- 
ing in the National Lutheran Council. 
This evidence of virile strength in the 
Lutheran Church promises well for 
future fund-raising appeals and con- 
gregational goals. See tabulation.* 

It is believed that these figures will 
increase during the fall months since 
several hundred congregations in sev- 
eral general bodies elected to make 
their presentation for 1943 in Septem- 
ber or later. 

It was during the summer of 1918, 
when the weight of American arms was 
being felt in France, that the idea of 
the National Lutheran Council was de- 
veloped through a series of conferences 
of church leaders. The movement was 
a direct outgrowth of two co-operative 
agencies established in New York dur- 
ing the previous year—the Lutheran 
Bureau, which served as an agency for 
information and publicity, and the Na- 
tional Lutheran Commission for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Welfare, which 
opened service clubs in large cities, 
placed. camp pastors at leading can- 
tonments, and established service cen- 
ters for American soldiers in France. 

At the height of the engagement at 
The Marne, July 17, 1918, fifteen pres- 
idents and representatives of Lutheran 
general bodies met at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and adopted resolutions calling for the 
creation of a “national council or com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Church.” Au- 
gust 1 at Pittsburgh, eight of these 
same men met and formulated plans for 
establishing such an agency “to co- 
ordinate, harmonize, and unify” exist- 
ing work and undertake “to deal with: 
problems arising out of the war and 
other emergencies,” and called an or- 
ganization meeting for September 6 at 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

On that date thirty appointed repre- 
sentatives of eight national Lutheran 
bodies voted to create the new agency. 

—N. L. C. News Bureau. 
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in its program, which is itemized in 
the Pastors’ Plan Book. | 
The choice of The Christian Home 
as the objective during the annual 
period from September to August in- 
clusive is logically sixth in what one 
might call a series of emphases dic- 
tated by the inner life of our Church. © 


Jers J Veosk 


“Our congregation,” that is, the 
church to which we belong, experi- 
enced a thrill a couple of weeks ago. 
At the morning service, when the 
time for the offering arrived, two 
young men in military uniforms 
were the leaders in approaching and 
leaving the sanctuary. With should- 
ers back, eyes front, and a step timed 
to army cadence, they easily outdis- 
tanced the other pair, who are the 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
congregation, who have arrived at 
such habits of deliberation and dig- 
nity as call for a slower pace. The 
contrast was made obvious by the 
smiles that promptly appeared on 
the faces of the members in their 
pews. 

We like to think the incident is a 
forecast of activities that will be ap- 
parent when the war is over and 
those now in the armed forces of 
their nation return to the duties 
usual to the church in times of peace. 
The “transformation” from soldier 
to civilian need not consist of a tota 
deposit of the fruits of discipline ac- 
quired while in uniform. The recog- 
nition of an objective implied in the 
command, the alertness acquired by 
hours of drill, and particularly the 
values of close and constant co- 
operation have counterparts in re- 
ligious life and in church practices. 

We hope the order we saw in that 
impressive collection will not be dis- 
continued nor reversed. The “youth,” 
those who return from military life, 
should be ready to step out in front 
and set the pace. It will not hurt 
their elders to lengthen their strides 
a bit in order to keep up with these 
younger brethren who oft have been 
exhorted and threatened “to make it 
snappy.” 

But these same “returnees” must 
not make the fatal blunder of im- 
patience with the older disciples. We 
have the idea that these who wait at 
home are engaged in a service of vast 
proportions while the sons and 
daughters are away. This religious 
contribution to the war effort came 
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to mind while we listened to our 
pastor’s prayer for all those who are 
fulfilling military duties. Later an- 
nouncements were read concerning 
letters and gifts that will remind the 
absentees that they who are at home 
are also busy for the same purposes. 
We make no apology for using the 
word “service” for both kinds of 
activity. We even go so far as to 


suggest to those who write letters _ 


from home and from. the congrega- 
tions that they tell the boys and girls 
in uniform of the anxious hearts and 
fervent prayers for their early and 
victorious and safe return to their 
churches. 


‘“CHURCH-WIDE FAMILY 


FESTIVAL" 

You will not find the above title 
among the carefully chosen items in 
the Church Year which is Part VI 
of the General Rubrics in our Com- 
mon Service Book (see page 293, 


,music edition and page 490, word 


edition). But it has a place in the 
current Pastors’ Plan Book in the 
square allotted to Sunday, Septem- 
ber 26. 

The date and place were recom- 
mended to the attention of the con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran 
Church by the Committee of Execu- 
tive Secretaries which functions as 
the Committee on Promotion. Its 
chairman is the President of the 
U.L. C. A., Dr. F. H. Knubel and its 
secretary is Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
Consulting Secretary on Promotion. 
The committee numbers fifteen. Be- 
sides the two men just named the 
executive secretaries of the Luther 
League of America, of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood, of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship 
are members. ’ 

This committee has completed five 
years of serving the Church and has 
chosen for its sixth “Promotion Em- 
phasis,” The Christian Home. The 
period of twelve months is embraced 


But the environment of the times is 


not ignored. The great social menace ~ 


of our country, Juvenile Delin- 


quency, is named for direct atten-— 


tion, but improvement in the moral 


‘standards and practices of the youth 


will “begin in the Christian Home.” 
Concerning this objective, the Plan 
Book states: 


“First and foremost this edition 
intends to focus our thought on the 
Christian Home. Numerous agencies 
and several other communions are 
one with us in the belief that the 
strengthening, and increasing of the 
number of Christian homes is as 
serious a national need as we have.” 


Relative to the widespread in- 
crease of crime committed by youths 


still in their’ teens, it is further 


stated: 


“Combat Juvenile Delinquency— 
with a truly effective catechetical 
program. There is little worth in 
sounding alarms concerning this 
problem if we do not act vigorously 
and purposefully at the place where 
we can do something about it. We 
dare not be content with instructing 
the children of our members only. 
Reach out. Make your catechetical 
class a powerful moral force in your 
community. 

“Parent education classes, weekday 
church schools and pastoral clinics 
on home problems can be used to 
strengthen the moral fibre of the 
members of your parish. Leadership 
classes were never more needed than 
now, and the aids available can help 


you overcome practically every ob-"' 


stacle in the way of making them 
usefully productive.” 


THe Luturran believes every 
U. L. C. A. pastor agrees that in- 
fluences of spiritual intent must be- 
gin in the home. They do not stop 
there, of course; but other starting 
places and other agencies cannot 
give the basic truths of religion and 
morality the power and permanence 


that the household life provides. 


Doubtless much will be said at altars 
and pulpits and in parish visiting 
concerning our churchwide effort to 
bring youths into the Kingdom of 
God. We want them to be followers 
of Jesus Christ and not victims of 
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the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

But parents and the more mature 
members of present-day homes must 
give heed to two obligations which 
are distinctly their own. First, they 
must set an example of Christian 
recognition of the work committed 
to the church and hear the word of 
God and the preaching of the Gospel. 
The minister “cannot do it all.” Sec- 
ond, the Christians in and out of 
their churches must contribute to 
public sentiment and thereby make 
vice, drunkenness and low types of 
recreation repulsive and illegal 
rather than an alluring challenge to 
inexperienced youth. 


TELL IT TO THE CHURCH 


INCIDENTS coming to the editor’s 
attention are directed to him per- 
sonally, but their significance is ob- 
viously beyond one individual’s 
scope. Some of them “get on his 
nerve.” For example, the mail re- 
cently brought us a post card on 
which was written, “Pray for my son 
Lara”—only those words and the 
signature of his mother. An address 
was given; but we deem it confiden- 
tial. 

It was the medium of communica- 
tion and the brevity of the message 
that led us to envision a Christian 
woman who was trying desperately 
to reconcile herself to her son’s sum- 
mons to military service. Even 
though an editor lacks a parish, a 
few direct appeals for advice and 
prayer will come to him. No doubt 
- one of the uses (not a cause but a 
use) which the war will serve, is to 
drive us to pray God for comfort and 
for support in times of anxiety. 

We have sympathy beyond words 
of description for what pastors are 
encountering day after day in min- 
istering to their parishioners whose 
home circle and family routine have 
been interrupted. One constituent of 
the worry felt by relatives and 
friends is a product of the interrup- 
tion for military reasons of com- 
munication between the soldiers and 
those who love them. The necessity 
of this tabu and of careful censor- 
ship is understood and accepted, but 
the anxiety due to long intervals 
without letters or messages of any 
sort is not lessened by endurance. 

Experience proves the soothing 
and strengthening power of prayer 


? 


| in such periods of uncertainty. The 


throne of grace becomes a connect- 
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ing center through which a kind of 
spiritual articulation between the 
absentee and his kin occurs. The 
ministry of petition thereby acquires 
an importance that seems far greater 
than during the routine of peace. 

One pastor in whose “general 
prayer’”—we had the participation 
which membership in his congrega- 
tion provides—supplemented the 
paragraphs in the book by a refer- 
ence to those who may not return to 
their families. He thanked our Lord 
for the revelation that there are 
mansions (abiding places) for all 
those who have faith in Him. 

Thither the souls of the righteous 
go when their bonds in the flesh are 
broken. There the reunion of the 
separated is permanently estab- 
lished. How marvelous, yet how 
consistent with the promises of 
God’s love. The sufferings induced 
by evil are ended. Neither war nor 
sickness nor worry nor pain nor 
death can thére prey upon the re- 
deemed children of God. This is the 
true comfort in times of distress. At 
this ultimate family gathering all the 
faithful will assemble. 


RUSSIA'S LACK IN "THE 
GREAT CENTURY" 

In Volume IV of Kenneth Scott 
Latourette’s History of the Expan- 
sion of Christianity, there is a chap- 
ter of which the general heading is 
“The Processes by which Chris- 
tianity Spread.” It is also of interest 
to note that this distinguished his- 
torian considers that the century be- 
tween the downfall of Napoleon in 
1815 and the beginning of the first 
World War in 1914 is entitled to be 
called among the 1900 years of 
Christianity “The Great Century.” 
To a considerable degree the great- 
ness of this hundred years of Chris- 
tianity is based by Dr. Latourette on 
the tremendous growth of the church 
in its numerical strength and in the 
variety of its beneficial enterprises. 

The chapter deals in consider- 
able detail with the processes that 
were employed by the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches to ac- 
complish that outstanding expansion 
of Christianity. The analyses of both 
the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant organizations are most inter- 
esting. When, however, the his- 
torian comes to the consideration of 
the Russian Orthodox Church he 
finds the need of less than three 


pages for its description. 
In view of the interest which re- 


~cently has been excited concerning 


the Russian Catholic Church by the 
publication of Premier Stalin’s as- 
sent to a meeting of a council of dig- 
nitaries thereof, a good deal of spec- 
ulation has taken place among other 
Christian bodies. Is Stalin’s move 
purely political; or is there in this 
subtle stateman’s discernment an ap- 
preciation of what Russia has lost 
by the suppression of freedom in re- 
ligion; and does he intend to provide 
the people of his great empire with 
a medium for the expression of spir- 
itual loyalties? 

For our purpose in these para- 
graphs, it is in order to emphasize 
the glaring contrast exhibited by the 
Russian Orthodox Church when the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
groups were carrying the gospel into 
non-Christian areas, primarily to 
obey the command of Jesus Christ, 
and secondarily for the extension of 
national and commercial influences. 
Again from Latourette we quote: 
“In the nineteenth century the 
spread of the Russian Orthodox 
form of Christianity was accom- 
plished under the ‘direction and 
through the financial support of the 
state. This was to be expected, for 
in Russia as in no other country the 
established church was bound hand 
and foot to the government.” It is 
logical to comment that neither 
church nor state achieved practical 
power from this hook-up. 

To the errors of both institutions 
Stalin was introduced early in his 
career. The son of a shoemaker liv- 
ing in Tiflis, he was given an oppor- 
tunity to gain an education by win- 
ning admission to a school at which 
men were trained for the priesthood. 
He did not continue in the institu- 
tion until the training required by 
the church had been completed; the 
Cyclopedia Britanica states that he 
was dropped because of “unreliabil- 
ity.” His career as a revolutionist 
began at the age of seventeen (1896). 
Until Communism as personified in 
Lenin was in control of Russia, his 
life seems to have been an alerna- 
tion of brief periods of political agi- 
tation and terms of exile. 

He could reason that an institu- 
tion whose energies were so terribly 
misused is worthy of an opportunity 
to demonstrate its true values for a 
worship-minded people. 
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THE WEEK’S BEST DAY 


Ky Nathan FZ. Mallow: 


The Most Argued of the Ten Laws Deals With a Day 
Exodus 20: 8-11; Isaiah 58: 13, 14; Mark 2: 23—3: 6. Lesson for October 17 


Tue third commandment—‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy” 
—has one distinction over the other nine—it has had the widest range of 
applications. Even among the Hebrews, regard for its meaning seems to 
have varied from strict regard for its letter to such indifference to its sig- 
nificance as brought stinging rebuke from the inspired prophets. Since the 
time of our Lord the character of Lord’s Day observance has been a 


barometer by which the position of the 
Christian religion might be measured. 
The degrees of reverence for God could 
be measured by the conduct of the peo- 
ple on this seventh or first day of the 
week. 

It must be agreed that the wording 
of the law permits a diversity of inter- 
pretations. One can start with its first 
word—Remember. We are told by au- 
thorities in’ interpretation of the He- 
brew language that this verb means, 
“Think on it (the Sabbath): keep it in 
mind.” Such an activity would vary 
with each individual, since he would 
choose the place, the time, and the na- 
ture of his meditation. He might seek 
solitude, or fields and forests, or a 
crowd, or a concert or, in these days, a 
movie, or give the entire day to his 
household. Or he could govern his 
thinking by obedience to the desires 
and commands of his church. Thus he 


would attend public worship, classify/ 


his reading, avoid business transactions 
and all forms of diversion furnished by 
and for secular agencies. 


The Term Sabbath 


In the word Sabbath there is a sim- 
ple meaning and a group of implica- 
tions. The primary significance is rest. 
It is used as a verb. One might para- 
phrase Genesis 2: 2: “And he rested 
(sabbathed) on the seventh day.” The 
next verse reads, “And God blessed the 
seventh day and hallowed it.” Thus 
both a divine precedent and a command 
are basic to the distinction given this 
day of the division of time called a 
week. Rest from work and recognition 
of a divine action that concerned the 
seventh day are revealed. 

It is asserted—and it is probably true 
—that a seven-day week was known in 
the calendar of other nations whose 
history antedates the era of Moses and 
the delivery to him of the “ten words.” 
This does reflect on the place of this 
law among the basic principles of He- 
brew conduct. What has importance is 
the institution of an interruption of 
work at the command of God and for a 


divine purpose. That such an implica- 
tion belongs to the third commandment 
is deniable only when recognition of a 
relationship of the Creator to mankind 
is refused. That a physical law is obeyed 
by a seventh day rest period is proven 
by the benefits that accrue to laborers 
who adjust their work to the Mosaic 
prescription and by the effects on 
bodily, mental, and moral vigor that 
have followed efforts to substitute ten- 
day and five-day weeks in industry. 
But the occurrence of this command 
to remember the Sabbath among the 
Mosaic law makes it one of those moral 
and spiritual principles, obedience to 
which is compliance with the will of 
God, and transgressions become forms 
of sinning. (It is to be remembered in 
the studies in which we are now en- 
gaged that regard for the will of God 
as expressed in His word will yield 


‘piety, but disobedience to His will is 


both disastrous and sinful.) 


The Social Implication 


But this third commandment con- 
tains also the revealed provision for 
public—that is, corporate—worship. 
The Hebrews marked the day with ex- 
ercises of common interest and encour- 
aged the development of the syna- 
gogue. This was recognized by our 
Lord, whose custom it was to attend 
the worship of the synagogue on the 
seventh day. This provision for the 
community of believers was not crit- 
icized by Jesus. He found fault with 
the overlay of mechanical rules, arti- 
ficial forms, and burdensome distinc- 
tions. 

Faith in Christ is an individual at- 
tribute, the possession of which insures 
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the inheritance of salvation. But propa- 
gation of the faith profits by the efforts 
of the community of believers; that is, 
believers seek companionship and de- 
vise forms of partnership in their 
Christian life. 

An expression of this partnership 
and an essential to its extension is its 
public confession. For this the simplest 
form is what we call church attendance. 
Now church attendance may have many 
dates, but among them Sunday, hal- 
lowed by our Lord’s appearances in 
the Upper Room and by the sending of 
the Holy Spirit, is never to be omitted. 

“Coming to church” is not only the 
easiest way of indicating active interest 
in the practices and spread of the 
Christian religion, but is also the most 
logical, visible response to the hold 
which faith in Christ and loyalty to His 
church have on an individual. There 
is, however, an ebb and flow in the 
tides of attendance. When some great 
issue hasbeen presented to the people 
and they have grasped its significance, 
the result will be something in the na- 
ture of a flood tide of attention to 
Lord’s Day services. On the other 
hand, if no great appeals to Christian 
loyalty are presented by the leaders of 
the church, attendance will show this 
lack of loyalty. 

Sometimes a well-propagated false 
doctrine will become a rallying cry and 
attract “worshipers” in large numbers. 
But more frequently revived recogni- 
tion of a neglected but true doctrine of 
Christianity will bring about a renewal 
of church activities, with attendance at 
Sunday services a leading demonstra- 
tion. Such was the situation during the 
early years of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 

There was a revival in England un-., 
der the Wesleys and in the United 
States when Henry Ward Beecher and 
his contemporary ministers brought 
current political as well as religious 
discussions to the notice of Christian 
citizens. 

We have at this time the interesting 
phenomenon of greatly increased at- 
tention to religion in the armed forces 
and probably amongst the home folk. 
Here again Sunday is the focal point of 
worship and of planning. The relation- 
ship is an obvious one. Whenever we 
are eager to do more in the service of 
our Lord, we seek the guidance of the 
Word preached to us and the inspira- 
tion which comes from the prayers of 
the congregation assembled on the 
Lord’s Day in their sanctuaries. 
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THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Wauart do we have worth passing on 

to the world? We ask that in regard 
to our American way of life, our democ- 
racy, our industry, our education. We 
must also ask in regard to our faith. 
Two students had just listened to 
Ingersoll, the great agnostic. He had 
_torn Christianity to bits with his bril- 
liant sarcasm. Said the first student, 
“Bob certainly wiped God off the face 
of the earth today.” “Yes,” answered 
the other, “but my mother still lives.” 
It is not the logic of Christianity that 
will win the world. It is Christianity 
enshrined in personality. It is the Bible 
living and serving in human flesh that 
is the unanswerable argument. 

There is no great evidence in our na- 
tional life of the reality of our religion. 
We do not live as though God was Im- 
manuel—God with us. Not all our ob- 
jectives in wartime or in peace are pos- 
itively Christian. Charles Inglis in his 
vivid way wrote with regard to a pas- 
sage in Ezekiel, “The Lord put forth 
His hand and lifted a lock of hair to 
heaven. The power of gravity was very 
small with Ezekiel. Most of us would 
have had broken necks.” Yes, the power 
of gravity is strong in our personal and 
national life. We must not boast of our 
unique altruism, for self-interest has 

had a large place in our national policy. 
_ Certainly black markets, dishonesty in 
war industries, labor stoppages, pleas- 
ure riding, rivalry for possession of the 
comforts made scarce by war, orgies of 
drunkenness, alarming increases in 
juvenile delinquency, homes broken by 
easy divorces, race riots and lynchings, 
and a thousand other marks of our 
times present a sorry picture of our 
world-centered living. It should be the 
dedication of every Christian to make 
religion so vital in his nation that the 

world will welcome it. 


_ Do We Believe? 


How deeply do we believe that in 
Christianity we have the hope of the 
world? This is a serious question. 
Vital faith must have in it the power 
to spread. It is not so much what we 
do as what we are that will decide the 
issue of a growing Kingdom. Chris- 
tianity spreads by contagion. Andrew 
found a friend who caught his imagina- 
tion and subdued his heart. He had to 
take his brother Simon to Him. There 
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Passing on the Faith — John 1:34-42 


was an explosive power in his soul that 
compelled him to become an evangelist. 
Whenever the Christian Church fails to 
reach out toward the whole world, you 
may be sure that it has lost the stirring 
warmth of love for Christ. 

The child asked one day, “Suppose 
all the clocks in the world should stop. 
How would we know what time it is?” 
The wise answer was, “From the stars.” 
This deep conviction is too much lack- 
ing in our faith. The clocks of the world 
are pretty much off time, though not 
stopped. Do we really believe “There 
is none other Name” for the world? Is 
Christ the only hope? If we do have 
this faith, we will busy ourselves to 
see that Christianity works in our own 
homes, in our communities, in our na- 
tion, and then in our world. 


Planning for Invasion 


A very significant gathering was held 
in Gettysburg last summer. Mission- 
aries on furlough, leaders in the home 
church, all met together to plan for a 
program of world evangelization. Only 
unthinking people have considered this 
an inopportune time to plan for mis- 
sionary expansion. Some few voices 
have been raised to suggest that this 
world war marks the defeat of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. On the contrary, 
statesmen, soldiers, sailors, those who 
have seen the work already accom- 
plished by our missionaries, all unite in 
testimony to the power of missions for 
world peace. 

Young men and women of consecra- 
tion and talent must be enlisted and 
trained for missionary service. They too 
must possess first of all the deep con- 
viction of the need of the world and the 
power of the gospel to meet it. But 
they need careful education for their 
work. They need to know languages, 
customs, cultural backgrounds, re- 
ligious heritages, and all that will help 
them to be effective missionaries. 

Finances must be planned and money 
set aside for the invasion of the world 
for Christ. All the careful planning 
that made the invasion of North Africa 
and Sicily so successful must go into 
the planning of this invasion of peace. 
The most of the world will be found 
awaiting with a welcome the coming of 
our missionaries. But there will be na- 
tions, especially in the Orient, where 


the utmost tact will be necessary. The 
least sign of a sense of racial superiority 
will defeat the best laid plans. The 
“white man’s burden” type of mission- 
ary has no place in our battle lines. 
The love of men found through the love 
of Christ must be the motive of those 
who go and of the home church that 
sends them. 

Can we be stirred to such a program of 
missions? It will be to our self-interest 
to create a Christian world. It will be 
the best possible investment for our 
security. But there is a far more im- 
portant motive. It is the purpose of 
Christ that the world be redeemed. 
“God so loved the world” presents a 
program that has never been modified. 
Our devotion to Christ will be the 
measure of our acceptance of His world 
mission. We are told that Wesley 
preached only one sermon on hell while 
preaching numberless sermons on the 
grace of God. He made men love God 
so. completely that the love of the 
world faded. 


The Sense of Destiny 


There is a paragraph from David 
Livingstone’s Journal quoted by Dr. 
John Schmidt in The Riches of His 
Grace: “January 14, 1856. Evening. 
Felt much turmoil of spirit in prospect 
of having my plans for the welfare of 
this great region and its teeming pop- 
ulation knocked in the head by say- 
ages tomorrow. But I read that Jesus 
said, ‘All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations, and lo I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ It is the word of a gentleman 
of the most strict and sacred honor, so 
there’s an end of it! I will not cross 
furtively tonight as I intended. Should 
such a man as I flee? Nay, verily I 
shall take observations for latitude and 
longitude tonight though they may be 
my last. I feel quite calm now, thank 
God.” 

This is the source of courage for our 
world mission. We must feel that as the 
Scotch proverb puts it, “Even the sail- 
ing of a cloud has God for its pilot.” 
When we are working with the purpose 
of God, we have back of us the infinite 
powers of God. More than that, we 
have a divine comradeship with the 
ever-present Christ. We are in the 
world, exposed to all the venomous op- 
position that love always meets in a, 
world where hate rules. Yet we are 
not of the world. We should be like 
the Bristol shoemaker who advertised, 
“Shop below. Residence above.” If 
world missions seem an overwhelming 


task, we must revalue our resources. 
* % * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, October 17. 
Next topic, “What to Do When Trouble 
Comes.” 
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Strategy of the Future 


The New Order in the Church. By William Adams Brown. Abingdon Cokes- 


bury. 189 pages. $1.50. 


Tuts essay pleads for wider vision on the part of churchmen of all de- 
nominations, and is a frank, outspoken plea for wider participation by all 
Christians in the Ecumenical Movement. The author, who is widely known 
as teacher, scholar, author, and churchman of international reputation, is 
particularly well equipped to furnish perspective on the present status and 
future possibilities of Christian co-operative witness. 


The first section of the book ap- 
praises the present set-up of the 
Church and concludes that a “new or- 
der” is needed if the Church is to qual- 
ify as the leading spiritual force in the 
post-war world. The second section 
takes up the primary needs of the post- 
war world under the chapter headings: 
“The Need of Renewed Fellowship,” 
“The Need of a Unifying Faith,’ “The 
Need of Economic Sharing,” and “The 
Need of World-wide Understanding,” 
emphasizing in each instance that the 
Church cannot offer to the world some- 
thing it cannot realize in its own ranks. 

Part three points to the practical 
steps which must be taken so that a 
“rightly ordered” Church may help to 
meet these needs. A sentence typical 
of .Dr. Brown’s thesis: “Our varying 
denominational emphases may still re- 
main as reminders of our history and 
expressions of our personal tastes, but 
our supreme business from now on 
must be with the central core of the 
Christian message which we share wit 
our fellow Christians of every name— 
the Father God, the Saviour Christ, the 
present Spirit, the fellowship of love.” 

There is no attempt to disparage or 
hold lightly the convictions which cause 


Argument for Faith 


Towards Belief in God. By Herbert 
H. Farmer. Macmillan. 252 pages. $2. 
Tuts book presents clearly and co- 
gently a commendable argument for 
belief in God. Written primarily for 
readers who are not students of philos- 
ophy and theology in the most technical 
sense of those terms, it provides profit- 
able reading for all persons who are 
willing to do some serious thinking. 
Convinced that “there are reasons for 
belief in God which make such belief 
as well-grounded as any belief which 
touches upon ultimate issues can be,” 
the author states those reasons in terms 
of coercive, pragmatic, and reflective 
elements, and gives them as his answer 
to the ever-recurring question, “What 
grounds have we for belief in God?” 
He defines God as “a living will,” and 
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denominational barriers, nor are short- 
cuts or by-passes offered toward unity. 
But in view of the undeniable fact that 
world-wide problems cannot be ef- 
fectively met by a disunited Church, 
Dr. Brown urges increased action 
through the Ecumenical Movement, 
stating, “Two convictions have inspired 
it from its inception: first, that there is 
a central Christian Gospel to which 
the Church is witness, and which it is 
its privilege to share with all mankind; 
second, that no single branch; of the 
Church, nor all of them combined, has 
a monopoly of that Gospel, but that 
each denomination apprehends it only 
in part and from the angle of its own 
limited history and experience.” 

The book is most readable, well illus- 
trated from the writer’s rich store of 
experience and observations. While 
many Lutherans would enjoy debating 
with him a point here and there, none 
could fail to be stimulated by a careful 


‘ consideration of the principles offered 


and the broad horizons of action boldly 
pictured. We commend it to clergy and 
laity alike who feel concerned about 
the post-war world and the post-war 
Church. Paut C. Emprr. 


rests his argument for belief in Him 
upon the promise that, inasmuch as “it 
is of the essence of personal will that 
it can only be known to be real in and 
through concrete, historical situations 
and relationships where _ ersonal 
choices and decisions have to be made, 

. God, the supreme Person, if He ‘be 
real, must come as a new fact to each 
one of us, disclosing Himself through 


the distinctive events and situations in - 


which we now are and in respect of 


- which our own personal choices and 


decisions have to be wrought out. 

The author hopes his argument will 
reduce, if it does not suffice to elimi- 
nate, what he calls “the distinctive pres- 
ent-day dilemma and’ tension,” which 
he describes in this way: “On the one 
hand, under the pressure of events, 
many are feeling, as never before, that 


without some sort of belief in God hu- 


man life is futile and meaningless, 


sometimes a sheer farce, sometimes a 
wearisome bore, sometimes—as espe- 
cially ‘today—a horrible tragedy. .. . 
On the other hand, they find it very 
hard to believe in Him.” 

The book is divided into two parts of 
almost equal length. The first of these 
treats of the coercive and pragmatic 
elements in belief in God, and the sec- 
ond is devoted to the reflective element 
in belief. That the whole of Part II 
should be devoted to the reflective ele- 
ment in belief in God may seem dis- 
proportionate, but it arises from the 
nature of the subject matter. 

BEHREND MEuRTENS. 


Bach the Lutheran 


Johann Sebastian Bach. By Laurence 
N. Field. Augsburg. 166 pages. $1.50. 

Tuts book will be found to be inter- 
esting and informative to members of 
the Lutheran Church because it shows 
how much influence Bach had on the 
music of early Lutheranism. 

Despite his many hardships and dis- 
couragements Bach was filled with tre- 
mendous spiritual earnestness, con- 
stantly laboring to glorify God through 
his music. Bach’s life is vividly and 


‘humanly portrayed. He is shown as a 


home lover;,as a wanderer who never 
remained long in one position, yet lived 
throughout his life within a small geo- 
graphical compass; as a man so honest 
that he surrendered his financial inde- 
pendence in order to pay the bills of a 
ne’er-do-well son (Bach’s widow died 
in an almshouse after eight years of 
residence there); as a musician who 
secured immense results from the most 
primitive resources; and as an artist 
ahead of his day who, winning the ad- 
miration of the musically trained, was 
unappreciated and even ridiented by 
the crowd. 

With regard to the study of Bach’s 
music, the author tells interestingly 
where the various compositions were 
written; but beyond that, something 
remains to be desired in the way of an 
analysis of the music itself. The volume’ 
is a musical layman’s book—a limita- 
tion of which the author is fully con- 
scious. Accepted as such, his book is 
an intriguing story of one of Lutheran- 
isms’s proudest boasts. 

Mary A. FINcK. 


Poet of Faith 


Some Brighter Dawn. By Grace Noll 
Crowell. Harper. 56 pages. $1. 

THE poems of Grace Noll Crowell a are 
quoted a good bit by preachers who 
have a liking for quotation—and these 
newest ones are among the best for 
such use, as well as fine devotional 
reading for anyone who loves words 
that speak bravely and beautifully. 

G. E.R. 


The Lutheran 


ore Chaplain's Wanted 


(Continued from page 2) 


vith the necessary equipment to carry 
ut their ministry. More than 1,200 
Jantonment type chapels have been 
suilt, fully equipped so that they may 
ve used by Catholic, Protestant and 
‘ew. Hymn books, books of Scripture, 
»ortable organs, typewriters, chaplain 
lags are among the items of equipment 
or the field. 


ppreciation of Service 

That the American soldier is grateful 
‘or these provisions can be seen from 
the response which is accorded the 
shaplain ministry. A few facts from 
she August reports bear this out: A 
‘otal of 121,764 services with a total 
attendance of 7,589,766. The sacra- 
ments were administered on 74,083 oc- 
sasions with 816,551 participants, and 
101,608 visits were made to hospitals 
and guardhouses. Chaplains reported 
641,483 occasions of pastoral activity at 
their stations, including personal con- 
ferences, with a total of 7,425,975 mil- 
itary personnel contacted. To sum- 
marize: Of enough importance to be 
reduced to writing in an official docu- 
ment, 965,647 occasions of contact were 
reported touching 20,353,887 persons. 
Not included in the above figures were 
marriages, baptisms, and professions of 
religion (including adult baptisms). 
Shipment of Testaments and Bibles 
from the various Service Commands 
totaled several hundred thousand. 

The chaplain, by the terms of the 
Geneva convention, is a non-combatant. 
He carries no weapons except spiritual 
weapons, but he marches side by side 
with those who are armed in order that 
‘he may always be available to serve 
his men. 

The chaplain as the spiritual leader 
of the command to which he is assigned 
performs the manifold duties which are 
incumbent upon him as a clergyman. 
By Army Regulations he is assured 
that his duties will be closely analagous 
to those performed by a clergyman in 
civilian life, modified only by the pe- 
culiar conditions attaching to military 
life. Only when there exists an exigency 
of the service resulting in a deficiency 
in the number of officers present for 
duty at any station, may a chaplain be 
requested to perform duties other than 
those required of them by law, or per- 
taining to their profession as clergy- 
men. 


Certificates of Award 

The War Department, as you know, 
‘has recently inaugurated a program 
honoring churches, schools, and re- 
ligious organizations which have given 
their clergymen to serve as chaplains. 
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Such churches are receiving, or will re- 
ceive a certificate of award. 

It was a source of gratification to note 
that the problem of chaplain procure- 
ment is receiving the increased con- 
sideration and support of the church 
leaders. A recent issue of a denomina- 
tional magazine carried an excellent 
statement by a leading churchman of 
that denomination presenting the mat- 
ter of procurement. The prominence 
given this statement will certainly 
prove to be helpful and will assist that 
church group in doing its part. I do 
not believe this to be an isolated case. 
Other church groups are also putting 
forth noble efforts in this direction. 


New Pastor for Sitka 


SEPTEMBER 8 the Rev. and Mrs. Dana 
H. Johnson sailed from Seattle, Wash., 
to take up their work in the Sitka field. 
The Rev. Hugh Dowler has found it 
necessary: to return to the United States 
because of his health and is now re- 
cuperating in Colorado. The Rev. G. 
Herbert Hillerman of Juneau, Alaska, 
cared for the field while Student Albert 
Alsop supplied at Juneau. Mr. Alsop 
will return to his studies at Fremont, 
Nebr., Mr. Hillerman will resume his 
pastorate at Juneau, and Pastor John- 
son will become the Board missionary 
at Sitka—Pacific Lutheran. 


... our task is to help 


MUNN Wt 


TEE 


CHRISTIAN 


HOME 


Factors which previously tended to unify the family have been disrupted 
by conditions in the world today. The Church, therefore, has instituted 
a program calling for family festivals and services designed to strengthen 


The Christian Home. 


Pastors are co-operating by encouraging family communions, by holding 
special family services and by emphasizing the family in their sermons. 


Our task is to provide religious literature, pictures, sym- 
bols and other resource material useful in maintaining a 


spiritual atmosphere in the home. 


Write today for our circular setting forth "Aids to the 
Christian Home.'' Additional items for family worship 
and religious culture are described in the Gift Catalog 
to be published in November. It will be sent pastors and 
superintendents for use by members of the parish. Addi- 


tional copies on request. 


— 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CHICAGO—COLUMBIA—PITTSBURGH 
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Preaching the Gospel to Bomber Pilots 


PREACHING the Gospel to U. S. bomber 
pilots and crews on the night before 
they go on bombing missions out over 
Italy, encountering bees’ nests of vicious 
Focke Wulf fighter planes and a bar- 
rage of anti-aircraft flak fire so thick 
from the ground that you could “get 
out of the airplane and walk on it” is 


Chaplain H. T. Neve Conducting Seasi a 
Vespers for Bomber Pilots 


the twice weekly—and sometimes daily 
—experience of Chaplain Herbert T. 
Neve. 

Interest of pilots listening to a chap- 
lain’s services where God’s Word is 
preached is so intense upon the part of 
men facing death each day that a chap- 
lain would be ashamed not to preach a 
full Gospel of salvation to them. They 
literally hang on a chaplain’s words, 
and sing their very hearts out in the 
old sacred hymns of the church. Some- 
thing like this deeply affects a chap- 
lain. For, some of this fine young cream 
of American youth will never come 
back to listen again ——————., 

Here are young men barely in their 
twenties who receive the operations’ 
report that in the last mission two 
planes were shot down and that the 
last seen of crews is that they were 
trying to disengage themselves from 
the plane and that some of them were 
seen swimming in the water. The 
men who went down were their buddies 
and messmates with whom they ban- 
tered and joked six hours before. 

What kind of a chaplain’s message 
interests pilots and gunners and me- 
chanics that are flying Uncle Sam’s big 
bombers these days? 

A wholehearted and a sincere Gos- 
pel from God holds and keeps their in- 
terest without an eye turning or a 
glance wavering for half an hour. A 
chaplain always “preaches beyond 
himself” to such exceptional listeners. 
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Sometimes pilots stay behind to ask 
questions. At one Communion Service 
for pilots and gunners, the chaplain was 
so deeply affected that he could not 
sleep afterward. One fine, clean-cut, 
splendid specimen of American youth 
stayed behind and talked with the chap- 
lain for an hour. He went away saying 
that “he felt the best spiritually that 
he had ever felt in his life.’ He has 
never come back to another service in 
that olive grove . The next day 
his plane was shot down and he was 
reported “missing in action.” 


Shore Service Center Closed 


Lutherans Plan to Reopen if 
Hotels Go Back to Army 


Tue Lutheran Service Center for Air 
Corps trainees, operated by the Service 
Commission of the National Lutheran 
Council in the first floor rooms of 
St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea Lutheran 
Church, Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
closed after one year of service. The 
center began functioning August 15, 
1942, two weeks after the first con- 
tingent of soldiers arrived to occupy 
this resort’s many beach-front and 
side-avenue hotels. Since then nearly 
fifty additional recreational rooms were 
opened by churches, fraternal groups, 
and business houses to help care for 
the needs of the 500,000 men who were 


/jftrained here throughout the year. 


The Air Corps Basic Technical 
Training Command No. 7, activated 
July 11, 1942, has now been officially 


Men in the Service Engage 
Wholeheartedly in Worship Hours 


closed and the drafted hotels returned 
to their owners. Very few soldiers re- 
main in the city. One hotel, used 
throughout the year as the post hos- 
pital, is being retained as an Army gen- 
eral hospital. There are reports cur- 
rent in the city that as soon as many 
of the larger hotels have been refitted, 
they will again be used by the Army 
as recuperation centers for men in- 
valided home ‘from the fighting fronts. 
In that case the Lutheran Center is 
ready to reopen on one week’s notice. 

The Rev. Richard F. Garnet, service 
pastor in charge, reports attendance at 
the center as 4,251. Hundreds of visit- 
ing relatives and friends accompanied 
4,914 service men to services of wor- 
ship. The pastor was called upon 301 
times to administer public or private 
communion to the men, and eight times 
to administer adult baptism to service 
men. Mr. Walter Wunsch, former di- 


The Recreation Room at the Lutheran Service Center in Atlantic City, N. J. 


_ The Lutheran 


| rector of recreation at the Widener 
Memorial School, Longport, N. J., was 
lay-ditector in charge. A committee of 
men and women from St. Andrew’s 
Church assisted in entertainment of the 
men, toward which the congregation 
contributed $200. 

The Atlantic City Center was one of 
sixty-nine service and parish centers 
maintained in cities throughout the 
country by the National Lutheran 
Council —N. L. C. News Bureau. 


Wartburg Home Receives 
Memorials 


CHRISTIAN institutions of mercy and 
welfare are fully conscious of the con- 
tributions they are to make to the na- 
tional effort in times of emergency and 
distress: they must offer shelter and 
loving care to homeless children; a 
helpful hand to mothers who need to 
work while fathers are serving their 
country; aged people ask for accom- 
modations in homes to guard against 
the feeling of insecurity. Those charged 
with the administration of Christian 
homes often ask: Who will strengthen 
our hands to render such services as 
we are prepared and eager to render? 

It is with deep gratitude, therefore, 
that the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., reports 
two generous gifts by loyal and faith- 
ful Christians who desired to respond 
to the service call of our time. A gift 
of $20,000 was received from Mrs. 
George Hosser of Manchester, N. H., 
in memory of her beloved parents, 
Edward Wagner and Minna Seelig 
Wagner, and her husband, George 
Hosser. Mrs. Hosser has been a loyal 
supporter of the Wartburg for many 
years. 

Recently the Wartburg also received 
the most welcome gift of an apartment 
house from Mr. August Strohm of New 
York City. The gift is made in memory 
of his late wife, Margarethe Anna 
Bauer Strohm and her parents, Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Ernest Bauer, who were' 


well known in Lutheran circles, par- 
ticularly for their liberal support of 
Lutheran charities. Their daughter and 
Mr. Strohm were married by the Rev. 
Edward Staudermann of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Mrs. Strohm bequeathed $5,000 to our 
Home. 

The income from the present gift is 
to be used for the support of the Mary 
Louise Heins Memorial Home for the 
Aged, and will largely assist the trus- 
tees in their plans for increasing the 
facilities of the Home. Plans are being 
made to expand the service for aged 
Lutherans who look to the church for 
help. 

The Wartburg, and other institutions 
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like it, desire to keep abreast of the de- 
mands of our Social Missions program, 
and, like others, praises the Lord for 
every opportunity of helpful service to 
the unfortunate and for Christian 
friends ready to strengthen its hands. 
The director and the Board of Trustees, 
therefore, desire to record their deep 
appreciation and sincere thanks to 
these generous donors, praying God to 
multiply their service of love through 
His Grace. JoHN H. FRENSSEN, Supt. 


“Re-armament for Christ’ 


THE twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Western Conference, Group A, of 
the Synod of the Northwest was held 
September 14 and 15 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Grand Forks, N. D. The theme 
of the convention was “Re-armament 
for Christ.” Mrs. C. W. House, pres- 
ident, presided at all sessions. Three 
conference officers, six department sec- 
retaries, and fifteen delegates were 
present. 

The Rev. F. W. Ihlenfeld and the 
Rey. W. T. Clement of Montana of- 
ficiated at the services. Greetings were 
extended by Mrs. R. C. Wentz of Grand 
Forks; and Mrs. C. B. Porter of Fargo 
responded. Mrs. P. E. Huffman, vice- 
president of the synodical society, gave 
two inspiring talks, and Miss Hilda 
Kaercher, missionary on furlough from 
India, in her several messages afforded 
the convention much inspiration and 
information. William Gable, D.D., gave 
a very interesting “Glimpse Into Rocky 
Boy,” our work among American In- 
dians; and Mrs. George Baker of Fargo 
had an informative talk on “Industries 
from Wautauga,’ our mission work 
among the mountain people of the 
south. 

The Rev. W. P. Gerberding of St. 
Paul, representing the Board of For- 
eign Missions, spoke on, “The Wartime 
Missionary Outlook,” at the Vesper 
Service. St. Mark’s choir added to the 
impressiveness of the service. 

The Rev. A. Midland of Winnipeg 
conducted the devotional service 
Wednesday afternoon and Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of 
the Northwest, installed the following 
officers: President, Mrs. C. B. Porter, 
Fargo; vice-president, Mrs. John Popp, 
Winnipeg; secretary, Mrs. A. N. Hed- 
lund, Fargo; treasurer, Mrs. G. W. 
Genszler, Killdeer, N. D.; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. R. Clement, Killdeer. 

Mrs. C. W. House, outgoing president, 
was presented with a Life Membership. 
It is with regret that the society sees 
their leader of the past two years re- 
locate at Livingstone, Mont., outside 
the bounds of the conference. 

The Rev. T. E. Stump was pastor ad- 
visor. At a fellowship dinner that fol- 


lowed the close of the convention he 
served as toastmaster and the Rev. 
H. T. Rasmussen of Minneapolis de- 
livered the principal talk of the evening 
on the theme, “Pass the Good News 


Along.” Mrs. A. N. Hepiunp, Sec. 
126 Enrolled at Pinecrest 
Dunes 


The Pinecrest Dunes Luther League 
Leadership School held at Peconic, 
Long Island, N. Y., August 29 to Sep- 
tember 6 was the most successful ses- 
sion in many ways that the school has 
experienced in the eight years that it 
has been in operation. Enrollment was 
high, particularly for the full-time 
period. Seventy-seven young people 
attended for the full time, and thirty- 
six additional came for the week end. 
This, together with the faculty and 
staff of thirteen, made a total attend- 
ance of 126 young people. Sixty-five B 
Level course cards were awarded as a 
result of the classroom work, and seven 
Pinecrest course cards. Ninety-three A 
Level course cards were issued to the 
week-end course students. 

Highlights included an inspiring and 
impressive pageant and _ candlelight 
service written and directed by Mrs. 
Charles Davis; the splendid Bible lec- 
tures given by the Rev. L. Folkemer on 
Philippians; and the outstanding per- 
sonality of Dr. O. Fred Nolde and his 
timely talks on a just and durable 
peace. 

Social good times included a cabin- 
naming ceremony led by Henry Krooss 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., baseball games, a 
beach supper, roller skating party, and 
an evening of strenuous but thrilling 
folk dancing. Ernest F. ScHWABE. 


Special Workers in Seattle 


Tue National Lutheran Council has 
sent four women workers into the 
Seattle area in the state of Washington 
for work in the defense housing proj- 
ects. They are Alpha Dahl, Elma Han- 
sen, Eva Gjesdal and Mrs. E. M. Bak- 
ken, who is the wife of the U. L. C. A. 
pastor in Minot, N. D. Mrs. Bakken is 
spending just seven weeks in this area, 
without compensation, in the interest 
of the work. The other three will re- 
main indefinitely. About September 15 
Pastor Rasmussen from St. Paul, Minn., 
was expected to arrive on the field to 
act as co-ordinator and supervisor of 
this work. 

These workers have started a Sunday 
school in the Renton Highlands project 
with more than 200 pupils. They have 
done survey work in the Holly, Rainier 
Vista, and White Center projects, and 
are now moving into the Sand Point 
Housing project.—Pacific Lutheran. 
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A WEEK AT MASSANETTA 


Virginia Gathering of Lutherans Satisfying to Pastors and 


Leaders in Church Work 


“LUTHERAN WEEK” at Massanetta 
Springs, Virginia, has become a neces- 
sity in the Synod of Virginia and the 
U. L. C. A. The General Assembly, the 
Leadership Training School, the Con- 
ference periods under the direction of 
the auxiliaries, and the Pastors’ School 
under the direction of the Board of 
American Missions were the results of 
growth and expansion at Massanetta, 
and more and more these schools and 
conferences were meeting the needs of 
the Church. Evidence of this fact 
could be found in every parish in the 
synod. Then America entered the war, 
and in 1942 Lutheran Week was not 
held at Massanetta. 

For 1943 the setting was different 
from other years. The Pastors’ School 
was purely a project of the Virginia 
Synod, the Leadership Training School 
had to adjust its program to meet the 
needs of a much younger group of peo- 
ple; the subject of church music was 
introduced in the school as an ac- 
credited course; and in other ways 
Massanetta showed changes in program, 
primarily due to situations incident to 
war and to the adjustments which the 
Church must make to meet the needs 
of a restless social order. 

Therefore, Massanetta this year was 
attended by a larger number of the 
pastors of the synod who are eager to 
prepare themselves for the ever-in- 
creasing demands made upon them in 
these days of unrest, by church work- 
ers who are feeling a new sense of re- 
sponsibility as teachers and leaders, by 
young people who are starting their 
leadership training at an earlier age 
than in former years, and by church 
leaders who are studying “Massanetta” 
to see the possibilities for greater serv- 
ice to the Church. All of this led to a 
fine spirit of co-operation and of serious 
effort. 

In the Standard Training School, in- 
cluding Children of the Church, 304 
credits were given. Fifty-six pastors of 
the Virginia Synod, three seminarians, 
and five pastors from other synods at- 
tended this year. The estimated total 
attendance was 700. 


Clergymen's Hours 


The Pastors’ School was patterned 
after the schools held by the Board of 
American Missions. The Rev. William 
£, Eisenberg, pastor of College Church, 
Salem, Va., was dean of the school. 

There were four regular faculty 
members: Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary 
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of the U. L. C. A.; Dr, Ralph H. Long, 
executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
book and departmental editor of THE 
LuTHERAN; and Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., 
president of the Synod of Virginia. 

Dr. Greever’s course was entitled, 
“Lutherans in America.” In the presen- 
tation of this course he gave a view of 
the doctrinal background of Lutherans, 
pointed out their distinctive character- 
istics, and made clear their relation- 
ships to other religious bodies. “Lu- 


therans accept the complete revelation 
and adhere to absolute truth,” said Dr. 
Greever. The appreciation of this 
course was indicated by the insistence, 
by those who heard it, that it be made 
a textbook. 


Lutheran World Action 


Dr. Long’s course was an amplifica- 
tion of other explanations of Lutheran 
World Action. Such headings as these 
stood before the class during the school: 
“The State of the Church Throughout 
the World,” “The Spiritual Ministry to 
Our Armed Forces,” “The Sheep with- 
out a Shepherd” (Care of Orphaned 
Missions), “The Commission of Amer- 
ican Missions” and “Post-war Relief 
and Reconstruction.” The ministers in- 
dicated their intense interest by the 
many questions they asked concerning 


If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, Report from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 


Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: Action in the North Atlantic, Casablanca, Claudia, The 


( Appointment in 


Constant Nymph, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, Mission to Moscow, The Moon 
Is Down, The More the Merrier, The Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Shadow of a 
Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land is Mine, The Watch on 
the Rhine. 


Melodrama. A “Lord Haw 
Haw” here revealed as 
British agent suffering 
hatred at home to transmit 
secrets by radio, with post- 
humous honor. 


Thrills based on fictional explana- 
tion of current events, as in “They 
Came to Blow Up America.” Good 
development in early portions de- 
generates into hysterical, incredible 
finish. Synthetic. M, Y 


Berlin (Col.) 
M. Chapman 
George Sanders 
Onslow Stevens 


Cowboy from Musical about a publicity Pleasant enough, but trite and rou- 


Manhattan stunt to put over a Texas-_ tine in plot and development. M, Y 
(Univ.) set musical comedy. 

Walter Catlett 

Leon Errol 

F. Langford 


+Holy Matrimony 
(Fox) 
Laird Cregar 
Gracie Fields 
Monte Wooley 


Comedy. Famous painter, 
returning after years in 
tropics, is confused with 
his dying valet, keeps up 
deception to avoid public 
acclaim, with unexpected 
result. 


Slow-paced for spontaneous comedy, 

but rich in comic details, excellent 

in characterization, entertaining and 

intelligent. M, Y 
} 


Someone to 
Remember (Rep.) 
John Craven 
Chas. Dingle 
Mabel Paige 


Drama. Elderly lady finds 

happiness imagining boy in 

college dormitory, ex-hotel 

from which she refuses to 
. move, is her grandson. 


Slow moving and rather stilted, but 
warm-hearted, told without exag- 
geration, homely. MM 


Just another film about a band. 
M, Y 


Musical. Band and Roch- 
ester’ help stranded girl 
owners put run-down hotel 
on map. 


What’s Buzzin’, 
Cousin? (Col.) 
Freddy Martin 

and band 
Ann Miller 
“Rochester” 


a 
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| the wrork of the National Lutheran 


Council. 


Church Publicity 


Dr. Ruff discussed Church Publicity 
and many practical things which are 
related to the pastor’s side of church 
work. Outstanding headlines in his ad- 
dresses look something like these: 
“Newspaper Publicity,’ “Publicity 
within the Congregation,” “Publicity 
and the Congregation’s Relationships,” 
“Reading and Writing of Books.” On 
this latter, these words stand out from 
the other things Dr. Ruff said, “Write 
simply.” 

Dr. Scherer placed emphasis on two 
things in the “Pastor’s Work and Prob- 
lems”: “The Pastor in the Sick Room” 
and “Modern Trends.” 

Dr. Paul Ensrud, minister of music 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., substituted for Dr. Scherer 
one day. Dr. Ensrud said, “The pastor 
and the choir may make the service 
more effective by proper understanding 
and better expression in worship.” 
More attention should be given to 
hymn singing and less to anthems, the 
result being richer worship for the 
congregation.” 

An appraisal of the Pastors’ School 
was indicated by an enthusiastic desire 
that such a school be held in 1944. 

A departure from the practices of 
former years was made by one of the 
cottage families. Each day this cottage 
family invited to dinner one of the 
leaders in the school. The following 
were invited guests: the Rev. Henry E. 
Horn, president of Marion College, Dr. 
W. H. Greever, Dr. Ralph H. Long, and 
Dr. Paul Ensrud. The purpose of this 
plan was to make the cottage family 
acquainted with these Church leaders. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


A cuass of fifteen seniors was grad- 
uated Thursday evening, September 2, 
at the first summer commencement ex- 
ercises ever held at Gettysburg College. 
This was the second group to be grad- 
uated at special exercises. Another 
wartime class received diplomas at the 
end of the fall semester of last year. 

Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, a member of 
the faculty of the Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary, delivered the grad- 
uation address. Speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Faith Is the Victory,” he empha- 
sized the fact that faith is the victory 
not only in matters of religion but in 
all things pertaining to life. 

The largest class of freshman girls 
was enrolled when the college opened 
its seventeenth annual freshman week 
September 20. The actual opening of 
the 112th academic year took place 
September 23, with a student body lim- 
ited to 300. In addition to its reduced 
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FRESH FROM THE PRESS— 


God 3 oliving Truths 


By LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 
POCKET SIZE. CLOTH BOUND. POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


Great Truths from 58 Great Texts 


A BOOK IN WHICH THE SOUL WEARY, MAY BE LED BESIDE THE 
STILL WATERS AND FIND PEACE 


F. R. Kyuset, D.D., LL.D., Pres., 


United Lutheran Church. 


“In this book as in 


others from your pen, you help us to know that God’s truths are living truths.” 


A. R. Wentz, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary. 


“This little vol- 


ume of messages conveys the ripe experience of many years on the part of a 


real pastor of souls. 


Dr. Zimmerman’s pen has lost none of its vigor, and his 


messages are both timely and incisive.” 


W. C. Wireman, D.D., Pres., Western Theological Seminary. 


“Your new book is 


especially attractive. The contents are uplifting. You write frankly and in- 
formally, as well as beautifully. It seems almost as if one were sitting with 


you in conversation.” 


Otto Mrss, D.D., Pres., Capitol University. 


“The author from his rich background 


of mature experience, offers to the weary in soul and the disturbed in mind, 


a collection of fifty gems, which are indeed pearls of great price.” 


EK. E. Fuacx, Tu.D., D.D., Dean Hamma Divinity. “Each page carries expressions of 
poise, peace and power. Thoughts are pointed and profound. They sparkle like 
dewdrops in the morning sun, as they are pure, true and God-given. Thou- 
sands of readers will find this book truly uplifting and satisfying.” 


C. B. Fortscu, D.D., Px.D., Pres., 
Great thoughts. 


Chicago Lutheran. Seminary. 
Brief paragraphs. 


“Simple words. 


Soul-warming truths. All presented 


humbly with faith’s reliance shining through.” 


H. W. Hanson, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Gettysburg College. 


“How delighted I am with 


the beautiful volume which has come from your heart. Your deep understand- 
ing of life finds its way into each page. It will be a real contribution to the 


devotional literature of our age.” 


G. M. Smrru, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Susquehanna University. “I opened my copy but 
before I "closed its covers I had read its fifty-eight impressive message. 


C. J. Smitn, D.D., LL.D., Pres., 


Roanoke College. 


“Reflections of a mature and 


mellow mind upon life-giving affirmations of the gospel. I commend the book.” 


Amos Joun TrAver, D.D., Editor, Lutheran Men. “Another heart-warming, heart- 
searching book from your facile pen. It carries just the messages for family 


worship.” 


ORDER FROM 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE ST. 


MEYER & THALHEIMER 
10-12 N. Howard St. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


quota of civilian students, the college 
is also co-operating in the training of 
several hundred Army Air Cadets. 

Something new in the annals of the 
institution will be the fact that the girls 
will outnumber the boys this year. In 
previous years, the ratio of men to wo- 
men was about three to one, but with 
the beginning of the fall term there 
were approximately 200 co-eds to 100 
boys. 

Registration of new students took 
place Monday, the 20th. Tuesday and 
Wednesday were devoted largely to a 
series of placement tests and entrance 
examinations. At the formal opening 
exercises on Thursday morning, Pres- 
ident Hanson delivered the address to 
the student body. 

GerorcE F'. GUTMANN. 


Sor AlsO =a 


: PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


HOCHSCHILD KOHN & CO. 
Lexington & Howard Sts, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


PreESIDENT P. E. Monrog, D.D., reports 
that September 10 at 10.00 A. M. the 
fifty-third session of Lenoir Rhyne 
College was formally opened. On that 
date registration was completed and 
regular classwork began. The speaker 


- for the opening exercises was the Hon. 


A. A. Whitener of Hickory, a member 
of the first freshman class in 1891. 

The total enrollment has been greatly 
reduced because of gasoline regulations 
which prohibit the large “drive in” 
numbers whom we have usually had, 
but our dormitories are filled. There is 
not a vacant room on the campus. A 
total of 355 civilian students are en- 
rolled: 87 boys and 268 girls. In addi- 
tion, there are 100 Naval Air Cadets. 
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When in 


Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 


Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in San Francisco Attend 


St. Mark's Lutheran Church 


1135 O’7FARRELL STREET 
Founded in 1849 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE ...csecsscssere 11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH SERVICE  one.ccsssssscoes . 1:00 P.M. 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. a 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor ‘ 
Sunday Services 


9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9: 45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Vespers at 6:30 P. M. 
Young People’s Luther League at 7:30 P. M. 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


ih ee 
THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
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A Golden Anniversary 


Dr. Eickmann, Pastor and Writer, 


Honored by Congregation 


SEPTEMBER 17 the Rev. Dr. Walther 
Eickmann celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination into the Lu- 
theran ministry at Chicago, Ill. For 
the last twenty-seven years he has 
been serving St. John’s Church in West 
New York, N. J., after eighteen years 
of service at St. Luke’s in the Bronx, 
New York City. 

Dr. Eickmann was born in Altena, 
Westphalia, February 24, 1872, and 
studied in Breklum, Germany. Having 
come to America as a young man, he 
now completes fifty years of uninter- 
rupted religious, educational, and so- 
cial service. He is justifiably proud of 
his record in having kept his church 


- open continuously throughout the year, 


without vacations. He has had to miss 
but few Sundays because of ill health, 
remaining active even during the period 
of his total blindness, when he lost but 
a very few Sundays during the time he 
underwent two cataractomies for the 
successful restoration of his sight. 

On coming to America, Dr. Ei¢kmann 
taught first at the Lutheran Seminary 
in Chicago, where he also served Bethel 
congregation. 

At the University of Wyoming he re- 
ceived, a short time thereafter the bac- 
calaureate and master’s degrees, while 
he was serving a congregation in 
Laramie. Here he also began his lit- 
erary work, completing an English 
translation of Ernst Schrill’s “His Heir.” 

On his return from a visit to his 
parents in Germany, he entered upon 
his third charge at St. Luke’s, The 
Bronx, New York City. He married, 
while he was pastor there, the former 
Martha K. Leonhauser, who worked 
with him faithfully and devotedly until 
her death in August 1929. 

With the help of his parishioners he 
planned and literally built the church 
and parsonage at St. Luke’s, which 
stand today; printed and published his 
own church paper; served as treasurer 
of the Lutherischer Herold, and com- 
pleted the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, which he re- 
ceived from New York University in 
1907, where he was at the same time 
lecturer in Semitics. It was at this time 
too that he began and later revised his 
Lutheran Doctrine, dedicated to his 
father, a catechism which remains as 
a standard text for Lutheran congre- 
gations throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1916 Dr. Eickmann accepted the 
call to his present congregation in West 
New York. During his time there he 
has taught and published several re- 
ligious works. In 1933 he received from 


Temple University the Doctorate in 
Sacred Theology. 

Far from being inactive, Dr. Eick- 
mann is at present engaged with a new 
work, and maintains his established 
policy of uninterrupted services 
throughout the year. One of his impor- 
tant patriotic and social services at 
present is the personal mailing to each 
of his many boys in the services the 
monthly issues of his parish paper. 

His congregation observed the occa- 
sion of his golden anniversary with a 
service at which the newly decorated 
church was rededicated, and a recep- 
tion was held to which many of his 
friends and colleagues were invited. 

Celebrating with Dr. Eickmann and 
his congregation are his four children, 
Mrs. Reintraut Eickmann Jonsson, who 
with her brother, Dr. Walter Eickmann, 
Jr., teaches in the Foreign Language 
Department of Memorial High School 
in West New York; Miss Ruth Eick- 
mann, assistant librarian in the North 
Bergen Public Library; and Miss 
Dorothea Eickmann, organist at St. 
John’s and secretary at the National 
Headquarters of the Campfire Girls in 
New York City. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Charles Davis, pastor of 
Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
signed recently to become a chaplain 
in the United States Army. He has 
made many friends in the community 
and has faithfully served the Inner 
Mission Society of Brooklyn as a mem- 
ber of its Board of Trustees. 


Mr. E. Arne Hovdesven, professor of 
organ at the Wittenberg School of 
Music, Springfield, Ohio, and organist 
at St. John’s Church, Dayton, of which 
the Rev. Carl Driscoll is pastor, severed 
his connection with the congregation in 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10: 45 A. M. 
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ta Sewétce 


Seud ct uow to those 


650,000 copies of STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 
already have gone to war . . . gone to war in the pockets 
and kit-bags of our men and women in the service. Its 
384 pages of daily inspirational messages have been worn 
grimy and frayed by men in danger, men wounded and 
sick, men who tomorrow will fill gaps in a front ranging 
from the Arctic to Africa! 


Just the size for the uniform pocket, STRENGTH FOR 
SERV ICE is available in two distinctive, durable bindings: 


BLUE for NAVY, 
GUARD, MERCHANT 
MARINE, WAVES, SPARS. 


COAST KHAKI for the ARMY, 


MARINE CORPS and WACS. 


Thanks to the 370 ministers, educators and laymen of 
all Protestant denominations who prepared especially 
the devotional material for this unique handbook—and 
to thinking pastors and church groups who have dis- 
tributed it among their men and women in the service, 


Strength For Service is 


75 Cents Each 


At Your Bookstore 


.... the book most appreciated 
—next to the Bible — 
by our armed forces! 


~ 


$7.50 a Dozen 


WE 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


this capacity September 5. He has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in the State 
Teachers’ College at Denton, Texas, 
and began his new work September 13. 


Chaplain Lester J. Kaufman, as- 
sistant camp chaplain at Camp Rucker, 
Ala., since August 13, 1942, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain. 

While for the past several months 
Chaplain Kaufman has served patients 
and personnel at the Station Hospital 
at Camp Rucker, the large part of his 
13-month tour of duty of Alabama’s 
largest training center was spent serv- 
ing the prisoners in the Stockade. 

By denomination a Lutheran, Chap- 
lain Kaufman’s last civilian pastorate 
was with Boalsburg Parish, Pa. 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the or- 
dination of the Rev. H. W. Saeger to 
the gospel ministry was observed Au- 
gust 29 with special services in Mt. 
Olive Church, Mukwonago, Wis. In 
addition to special services, at which 
President R. H. Gerberding of the 
Synod of the Northwest preached the 
sermon the congregation surprised the 
pastor with the gift of a silver private 
communion set. 

Pastor Saeger was ordained in 
Manila, Iowa, by the Missouri Synod 
August 23, 1903, and served three par- 
ishes in Iowa; two parishes in the U. L. 
C. A.’s Nebraska Synod; and a church 


October 6, 1943 


of the Buffalo Synod in Milwaukee. He 
entered the Synod of the Northwest in 
1926 while pastor of Redemption Mis- 
sion, Milwaukee, and has served Mt. 
Olive since 1930. 


The Rev. Herbert Pund Steiling was 
ordained in the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Augusta, Ga., Sunday evening, 
August 29. The sermon was delivered 
by Dr. C. K. Bell of the Southern Semi- 
nary faculty. The rite of ordination was 
performed by the Rev. John L. Yost, 
president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod. The liturgist was the Rev. J. M. 
Frick. 

Mr. Stelling is a native of Augusta, 
where he received his public school 
training. In 1940 he received his B.S. 
degree from Emory University, Atlanta, 
and in 1943 was graduated from the 
Southern Seminary with the B.D. de- 
gree. During the summer he has been 
supply pastor for the Church of the 
Resurrection, due to the illness of the 
pastor. He has accepted a call to War- 
densville, W. Va. : 


The Rev. Dickson W. Taylor has re- 
signed the Konnarock Charge of the 
Virginia Synod to accept the call to 
become pastor of Christ Church, Rad- 
ford, Va., September 1. He has served 
the Konnarock Parish since his grad- 
uation from the Southern Theological 
Seminary a few years ago. 


LIFETIME GOSPEL GIFTS 


for profitable resale, for fund raising or per- 
sonal use. Gospel Gifts consisting of Self-stand- 
ing, Self-illuminating Crosses— Gospel Pocket 
Lites or Photo-Lockets with Scripture Verse 
and key-chains attached—Scripture Text Pen- 
cils—Gospel Postage Stamp Wallets. ROCK BOT- 
TOM WHOLESALE PRICES. Write TODAY for 
complete information! 
LOUIS GOULD DEPT. 21 

Post Office Box 38, Station K, New York 28, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING av BnDS 
for renal or Jit CHRISTIAN SE) mes = cards for 
Benes dis itinctive Bene ous qn 


exquii 
Al 
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ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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\SCHOIR 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries, 


Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 
Btrblished 12 
417-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 
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Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 


THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
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OHIO 
Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


Since 1863 Bs} 
INBP] At Your Bible Bookstore 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paramenta. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill, 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
A Lutheran Junior College For Young Women 


Offers last two years of High School and two 
years of College work. Training in_ Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Library, Pre-Technician, Pre-Nursing, 
Education, Business Education, 


Pre-Journalism, 
Home Economics, Music, Speech and Dramatics. 
Personal attention in atmosphere of Christian 
culture. 
Tuition, board and room, $475.00 to $520.00. 


For information address 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Cedarburg, Wis. After a complete 
renovation of the Church of the Advent, 
the congregation held a rededication 
service August 22. Pastor C. H. Eck- 
hoff conducted the service and Pres- 
ident R. H. Gerberding of the Synod of 
the Northwest preached the sermon. 

During the four-year pastorate of Mr. 
Eckhoff the church has paid off its 
floating indebtedness, increased its in- 
come, and advanced in its payments of 
benevolence from $105 to $340 annually. 
Recent improvements include sanding 
the floor, restoring the natural grain of 
the pews, and painting the walls. 

This beautiful church was built un- 
der the direction of the Rev. T. F. 
Weiskotten in 1910. The congregation 
was organized in 1904 by Dr. W. K. 
Frick and Missionary A. C. Anda. 


Dayton, Ohio. The North Riverdale 
Church observed its thirty-second an- 
niversary September 12 with the burn- 
ing of its mortgage and notes of in- 
debtedness to the Board of American 
Missions. 

Dr. E. Clyde Xander delivered the 
anniversary sermon. Fifteen ‘of the 
forty-six charter members and six of 
the nine members of the 1914 Building 
Committee were present at the service. 

The congregation was organized Sep- 
tember 11, 1911, by Dr. W. M. Hack- 
enberg of Zanesville, Ohio, who was 
then pastor of Second Lutheran Church, 
Dayton. He was assisted by Dr. Albert 
C. Kanzinger of Ardmore, Pa., who at 
that time was a student in Wittenberg 
College. The missionary spirit of Dr. 


‘Hackenberg was revealed in the fact 


that the majority of the forty-six char- 
ter members were from his congrega- 
tion, Second Lutheran Church. 

The congregation, organized in a 
rural community, has seen the city grow 
far beyond its location, and is now in 
one of the fine residential sections of 
Dayton. ~ 

Five pastors have served the congre- 
gation during the thirty-two years: 
Dr. E. Clyde Xander, superintendent of 
the Home Mission Board of the Synod 
of Ohio, was the first called pastor, 


coming on the field upon his graduation 
from Hamma Divinity School. He was 
followed by Dr. J. Earl Spaid of Louis-— 
ville, Ky.; the Rev. Albert M. Lutton 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Rev. David T. : 
Holland of Detroit, Mich.; and the pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. Jamies A, Miller. 

The present church building was 
dedicated November 29, 1914, during 
the pastorate of Dr. Xander. 

The congregation is looking forward 
to the addition of an educational unit 
to the present building. 


Kenosha, Wis. Trinity Church re- 
cently purchased a parsonage situated 
just across the street from the church. 
The purchase price was financed by 
liberal contributions from the members 
of the congregation and a loan from the 
Board of American Missions invest- 
ment funds. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. W. H. Blancke 


Following a period of two years of semi-in- 
validism and an acute illness of three months, 
Mary Steinbeck Blancke entered into eternal 
rest August 25 at her home in Newton, Iowa. 
She was the wife of Dr. W. H. Blancke, pastor 
emeritus of First Lutheran Church, Newton, 
Iowa, the Rev. F. D. Boldt pastor. 

Mrs. Blancke was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Steinbeck of Ursa, Ill. She was born 
October 5, 1856, the second youngest in a fam- 
ily of ten children. Her parents, early pioneers 
in western Illinois, were influential in shaping 
the history of the community during the days 
of President :Lincoln. Mrs. Blancke had a clear 
childhood memory of Abraham Lincoln as a 
frequent visitor in the community. 

The Steinbeck sailly was greatly interested 
in the establishment of Carthage College. Mrs. 
Blancke was present with her father at the lay- 
ing: of the cornerstone of “Old Main," the orig- 
inal building on the Carthage campus. This 
interest has continued unbroken, Dr. Blancke 
still serving as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the college. 

Mary Steinbeck and W. H. Blancke were 
united in marriage October 4, 1885. Their first 
home was in Liberty, Ill., where Mr. Blancke 
was pastor for eight years. Mrs. Blancke was a 
true partner of her husband, taking an ae 
part in the pioneer work of estab. vays fod. 
women’s work in the church, She always had 
special interest in missionary work, and og 
stilled it in her children. Her daughter, Mrs. 
M. E. Redeen, has served several terms recently 
es gs of the Iowa Synodical Missionary 

ocle 

Reon Liberty Pastor Blancke was called to 
become pastor of St. Paul's Church, pie he 
Iowa. For twenty-five years his Wife assis 
him in developing this mission church into a\ 
strong congregation. At the same time they 
were leaders in a crusade against the vices at- 
tendant upon the uncontrolled flow of liquor 
and its inevitable results. In 1919 Pastor 
Blancke accepted the call to become pastor of 
First Church, Newton, Iowa, where he served 
until his retirement from active service in 1936. . 
Pastor and Mrs. Blancke celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary in a community-wide cere- 
mony in the church in Newton in October 1935. 
Since the retirement from active service of Dr. 
Blancke she and her husband have lived quietly 
in the home they had built at the north edge 
of the city. 

Mrs. Blancke is survived by her husband; two 
brothers, A. D. Steinbeck of Sterling, Colo., and 
J. F. Steinbeck of LeGrand, Ore.; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. M. E. Redeen of Newton, and 
Bertram P. Holst of Boone, Iowa; two grand- 
daughters, Elaine and Phyllis Holst; and one 
grandson, Byron Holst; also several nieces and 
nephews. 

he funeral service was held in First Lu- 
theran Church, Newton, August 27, by Dr. 
E. A. Piper, president of the Synod of Iowa, 
assisted by the Rev. A. M. Simonsen, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Des Moines, Iowa, as Pastor 
F. D. Boldt was away on vacation. Burial took 
place in the Newton cemetery. E. A. Piper. 


Mrs. G. Arthur Fry 
On the morning of September 17 the hands 
and heart of Elva Bair Fry became still in 
death. For thirty-two years she had shared her 
heart’s devotion with her husband, G. Arthur 
Fry, D.D., in the service of the gosp pe ministry. 
For many years as her hands an illed fingers * 


The Lutheran 


ouched the keys of the church organ it was 
he signal for the worshipers to give heed to 
he presence of God in the sanctuary and on 
hrough the service she would lead the worship 
£ the Redeemer in music until at the very end 
when the strains of melody would cease’ by the 
ifting of her hands from the keyboard and the 
organ would be silent, leaving the memory of 
the benediction of sweet harmony. 

Elva Bair Fry was born in New Holland, Pa., 
September 20, 1882, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Israel Bair. She was the seventh of eight 
children, three brothers and four sisters. She 
was baptized and confirmed in Trinity Lutheran 
Church of New Holland, and later served a 
number of years in her home church as or- 
anist and choir director. She was graduated 
rom Millersville State Teachers’ College in 
1902, and for nine years taught school in New 
Holland and vicinity. 

Upon a visit to some friends in Maytown, 
Pa., she met the young pastor of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church and June 7, 1911, she and Pas- 
tor Fry were united in marriage. Having ac- 
cepted a call to St. Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1913, they began a ministry of thirty 
years and here, as in her home church, she was 
organist and choir director extending over a 
period of twenty years. The marriage of Dr. 
and Mrs. Fry was blessed by the birth of a 
pauenier, Elizabeth, who, with her father, sur- 
vives. 

Mrs. Fry was well known in Lutheran circles 
of Pittsburgh, having been president of the 
Lutheran Woman’s League until recently. She 
also served in a number of offices of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod Women’s Missionary Society. She 
was a teacher in St. Luke’s Sunday school, 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and was 
active in other branches of church work. 

December 20, 1942, after a very active life, 
she suffered a stroke from which she never 
fully recovered. A second attack came August 
29, and from then on she steadily grew worse 
until death set her free. Funeral services were 
held in St. Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, at three 
o’clock Sunday, September 19, in charge of 
H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, assisted by John J. Myers, D.D., 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Synod. Interment 
took place in Trinity Lutheran Church Ceme- 
tery, New Holland, Pa., Tuesday, September 21. 

P. H. R. Mullen. 


The Rev. Arthur E. Kaspereit 


Born in Germany in 1906, the Rev. Arthur 
Kaspereit emigrated to Canada when he was 
twenty-three years old. After a short time that 
he was engaged in business, he entered Water- 


from which he was graduated three years later. 
He was ordained to the gospel ministry at the 
regular meeting of the Canada Synod in 1936 
and immediately was sent to Shell Lake, in the 
far north of Saskatchewan, to take charge of a 
struggling congregation. The severe climate and 
the burden of the work required in this remote 
region were too much for his physical health and 
he was obliged to pene more than two years 
in a_ sanitarium. fter partial recovery he 
came to the United States and took charge of 
the struggling congregation at Calhan, Colo. 
During his pastorate there the membership was 
increased and a ere property secured. 

In 1941 he married Miss Evangeline Bakken, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. E. M. Bakken of 
~ Minneapolis, Minn. In January 1943 he brought 
his wife and small son, the child of a former 
Calif., to take charge of 
congregation. Seriously disappointed 
wi the prospects before him and suffering 
from the old ailment, he collapsed within a 
few weeks. Since then he had been a patient 
in the Santa Clara County Sanitarium, where 
he passed away September 3. 

e funeral service was held September 5 by 
Dr. W. E. Crouser, pastor of Grace Church, San 
Jose. He leaves his wife and little son, Arthur, 
in San Jose, and a brother whose address is 
unknown. W. E. Crouser. 


The Rev. Martin John Lorenz 


died at the Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, 
Conn., August 7, 1943, following a major opera- 
tion. Born in Schleswig, Germany, November 
27, 1881, he was the son of the Rev. Otto E. 
Lorenz and his wife, Agnes (nee Weidmann). 
Pastor Lorenz was a graduate of Wagner Col- 
lege in 1899, and of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia in 1902. He was or- 
dained to the ministry, and simultaneously in- 
stalled as pastor of his first parish, by the New 
York Ministerium, at a service in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Collinsville, Conn., December 1, 
1902. He relinquished this pastorate in 1904, 
and was engaged for a time in mission work 
in the upper part of New York State. In 1906, 
he accepted a call to become the pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lindenhurst, N. Y., where he 
served most faithfully until 1913, when he was 
called to the pastorate of the First Lutheran 
Church, Waterbury, Conn. At the end of seven 
years, he left this church to become pastor of 
the First Lutheran Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
In 1931, however, the First Lutheran Church 
of Waterbury prevailed upon him to resume his 
ministry there among people who held him in 
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loo Theological Seminary, in Ontario, Canada, - 


tHE CHURCH works 


UTHERAN 
TELLS YOU ABOUT IT 


CHURCH PAPER MONTH 
for 1943 is here! 


The purpose of designating October each year as Church Paper 
Month is to make every congregation Church Paper conscious at the 
same time. There is no greater influence in the Church than the 
Church Paper, because it brings the best thought of consecrated lead- 
ers right into the home. It is a real necessity in promoting the inter- 
ests of the Church among the members. It is the strongest unifying 
link in the United Lutheran Church. It merits the support of every 
pastor, every leader in every congregation, and every individual mem- 
ber who derives benefit from reading its stimulating messages every 
week, 


The Leadership of the Pastors Will Determine 
the Results of the 1943 Campaign 


Subscriptions for THe LuTHERAN or any other periodical MUST 
BE SOLD, or as it is generally stated, THE PROSPECT MUST BE 
SOLD on the importance of reading the Church Paper. This makes 
local co-operation necessary for there is no other way by which the 
individual members of the church can be reached. 


Splendid gains have been made during the last two years. With 
hearty co-operation on the part of pastors, church societies, and read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN, these gains will be protected and further in- 
creases will be registered. Church societies going out in the service of 
the church will be able to place THe LuTHERAN in thousands of homes 
during October. Liberal commissions. 


Pastors, Give “The Lutheran” a Helping Hand in This 
Year's Campaign for More Subscribers. Do It Today. 
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} I My, nA Cc —ORGAN 
; CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


No Church too small—Chimes and Music can be heard long distances. INCREASES ATTEND- 
ANCE UP TO 40%. The most appreciated gift any church member can make. Pastors 
report 20% to 40% increase in attendance after belfry broadcast is started. These studio 
made records excel world famous chimes in tone value and harmony. Church holidays, im- 
pressive religious services, indoors or open air. Use your own sound equipment or low cost 
available apparatus that we can recommend. 


Write for list of SOUNDMASTER RECORDS 


Scientifically Produced Records of Musical Classics every Church should own 


MORRISON RECORDING LABORATORIES, Dept. 18, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into”’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years 
to come. Styles for adult, inter- 
mediate and junior choirs, in 
many beautiful materials and 
colors. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Budget 
Payment Plan 120, Pulpit Ap- 
parel Style Book CP70. 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for fut 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 
a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 
Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 
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great love and high esteem. He served this 
congregation with distinction until his ministry 
was terrthinated by death. 

The ministry of Pastor Lorenz extended be- 
yond the bounds of the parishes he served, 
however. He was active in the affairs of the 
various communities in which he resided, and 
from time to time he occupied positions on 
important boards and committees of the Church. 
He frequently served as synodical delegate at 
conventions of the United Lutheran Church, 
and at one time was president of the Albany 
Conference of the New York Ministerium. For 
many years just prior to his death, he rendered 
invaluable service as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
at Southbury, Conn., and for a time was the 
financial secretary of this institution. 

A funeral service was held at the First Lu- 
theran Church, Waterbury, August 9. He was 
buried in Coyemans Cemetery, Coyemans, N. Y., 
August 10. Pastors H. T. McKnight, Behrend 
Mehrtens, T. O. Posselt, D.D., and A. Schroeder 
officiated at his obsequies in the church, and 
the Rev. B. Mehrtens conducted the committal 
service at the cemetery. “ 

Besides a host of friends and parishioners 
who mourn his loss, Pastor Lorenz is survived 
by his widow, Katherine Eva Uthe; a son, a 
daughter, three grandchildren, and a brother. 

Behrend Mehrtens. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Yost, D.D., 
pastor, October 27-29, beginning at 8.00 o’clock 
Wednesday evening, “October 27, with the Holy 
Communion Service. Mrs. J. M. Frick, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Illinois Synod will hold its fourteenth biennial 
convention, November 3-5, in Trinity Church, 
Rockford, Ill., Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand pas- 
tor. The opening session will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 3, at four o’clock. 

Marie W. Hallen, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will be held at First Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., October 20 and 21, the Rev. Olen 
A. Peters pastor, beginning at 2.30 P. M., 
Wednesday, October 20, with a Communion 
Service. The Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, mission- 
ary on furlough from British Guiana, will be 
the convention speaker. 

Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will convene in Trinity Church, 
Louisville, Ky., Ira R. Ladd, D.D., pastor, Octo- 
ber 12 and 13. Opening service, 8.00 P. M., 
Tuesday. Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 

Harriet Engelbrecht, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s’ Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held at Christ Church, Third St. 
and West Philadelphia. Ave., Detroit, Mich., Oc- 
tober 13 and 14, the Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg pastor. Mrs. Claudius E. Jensen, Sec. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod in the Midwest will be held 
October 13 and 14 in Zion Church, Emerald, 
Nebr., the Rev. A. Duis pastor. 

Mrs. Hugo Welchert, Sec. 


The eighth biennial convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. The conven- 
tion will open Wednesday evening, October 13, 
and will continue October 14 and 15. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting will precede the 
convention on October 13. : 

Mrs. George C. Ackerly, Sec. 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Synod 
of North Carolina will be held October 20 and 
21, in St. John’s Church, Salisbury, N. C., P. D. 
Brown, D.D., pastor. Henry Einspruch, D.D., 
of the Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission in Bal- 
timore will be the convention speaker. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
town Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will hold its fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention in St. Luke’s Church, 417-25 North 
Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., W. L. Katz, D.D., 
pastor, Thursday, October 21. 

Elizabeth C. Haller, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
will be held Wednesday, October 13, in Trinity 
Church, Lehighton, Pa., the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson pastor. Mrs. W. M. Watt, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the East- 
ern Conference of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Synod of New York will be 
held Tuesday, October 19, at St. John’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y., Dr. Theodore O. Posselt pastor. 
Guest speakers: Miss Nona M. Diehl, secretary 
of the U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary Society, 
and Miss Leila Van Deusen. 

The evening banquet will be held at Friend- 
ship House of First Church, Albany, and a fea- 
ture of it will be highlights from the Roanoke 
Convention brought by Mrs. Clayton Van 
Deusen, delegate. Reservations should be made 
with Mrs. William Fischer, 569 Second Street, 
Albany, N. Y. Mrs. Clayton Van Deusen, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, November 5, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., the Rev. E. R. Jax- 
heimer pastor. Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest will 
be held in the Church of the Redeemer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., October 20 and 21, A. A. Zinck, 
D.D., pastor. Marie Nelson, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Central 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held at 
Grace Church, Wadsworth, Ohio, October 21 and 
22. The theme will be, “The Way of Peace.” 

Mrs. Robert H. Miller, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Alleghany Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will meet October 26 in 
St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. John 
L. Barnes pastor. 

The conference will open at 9.00 A. M. and 
consists of forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. The Holy Communion will be admin- 
istered during the forenoon session. 

Mervyn J. Ross, Sec. 


The Chicago Conference of the Wartburg 


Synod will meet October 12 and 13 in Honterus 4 


Church, Gary, Ind., the Rev. Erich Petersen 
pastor. Conference will open with Holy Com- 
munion Tuesday, October 12, at 7.30 P. M., with 
the president, the Rev. B. F. Korte, preaching 
the sermon. H. J. Lee, Sec. 


JOINT BROTHERHOOD AND CONFER- 
/ENCE MEETINGS 


The Brotherhood and the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will hold joint meetings October 26 and 27, 1943, 
in Temple Church, Philadelphia, Pa. The Broth- 
erhood sessions will begin Tuesday at 10.30 
A. M. and continue throughout Tuesday with 
an inspirational service at 7.30 P. M. Confer- 
ence sessions will begin at 10.30 A. M., Wednes- 
day and continue through the day. 

Cletus A. Senft, Sec. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH WANTED 
A second-hand addessograph. Write the Rev. 


Titus R. Scholl, 2830 N. Bailey St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., pastor of Mediator Lutheran Church. 
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ago. They shine with equal brightness today. 


LISTED BELOW ARE WORKS BY LUTHER AND ABOUT HIM BY WELL-KNOWN 
AUTHORS. THE BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ESPECIALLY INFORMATIVE AND 
INSPIRATIONAL DURING THE REFORMATION SEASON. 


WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER 


The most important writings of Martin Luther, giving an insight into all sides of his life and 
work, have been compiled into six volumes. Translated from the original languages and provided 
with introductions and notes, the works are substantially bound in black cloth. For contents of 
each volume see our Catalog No. 74 or write for a descriptive material. Price—$3 per volume, $18 
the set. 


A COMPEND OF LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 


This volume embraces selections from Luther’s exegetical, doctrinal, controversial and hom- 
oletical writings, arranged in systematic order and edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr: A manual 
compressing Luther’s essential theological emphases in a single volume of 253 pages, the work 
makes use of material from sources not usually found in the average library. Just published. 
Price—$2. 


KATHARINE VON BORA—Stein 


A translation of an intimate sketch concerning the 
wife of Luther. Price—.50 


DOCTOR LUTHER—Freytag 
The translated version of a brilliant journalist’s ap- 
preciation of Luther. Price—.25 


PAGEANTS AND ANTHEMS 


THE VOICE OF FAITH—By Leona E. Becker 


A Reformation pageant presenting the life of Luther. 
50 cents a copy; four or more, at 25 cents each, 


THE BANNER OF THE CROSS. A Reformation 
Pageant—By S. N. Carpenter, D.D. 
Being a completely revised edition of the popular pag- 
eant, “Luther’s Coat-of-Arms.” 
35 cents. 


LEADERS OF THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION 


—Steinhaeuser 


Sixteen biographical sketches of leaders of the Ref- 
ormation period. Price—.35 


LUTHER PRIMER—Steinhaeuser 


A collection of excerpts from the most noted and 
interesting writings of Luther. Price—.25 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE 


WITTENBERG PARSONAGE—Dentler 


An unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a 
charming account of Luther’s home life. Price—.75 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE AND STRENGTH 
—By J. F. Ohl, Mus.D., D.D. 


A Reformation chorus for mixed chorus choirs. 


25 cents a copy; in lots of 12 or more, 15 cents a copy. 


MARTIN LUTHER—Singmaster 


The life of Martin Luther presented in a readable and 
arresting manner. Price—cloth, $1 


Other Reformation Day Requisites may be procured from 
the Publication House. Send for descriptive matter. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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